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Another day ... and another chance ... and if I don’t find work today I'll 
start home tonight. “Oh, dear God, please help me to find a job and a place 
to stay. I just ... can’t go home!” 

With a deeply drawn breath that wavered in spite of her effort to 
hold it steady, the girl buried her face in the pillow and drew her coat 
closer about her shoulders. In the other corner of the rest room of this 
large railway station the young mother who had come in during the 
night was preparing to catch an early train. In the washroom other 
women and children were hurrying about. Of course they were 
hurrying! They were all going some place, and their trains would soon 
be leaving. In a minute she must get up and join them and give the 
impression that she, too, had to catch a train. Oh, if she only did! 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful to know where you were going and to have 
someone waiting for you at the end of the trip? To really belong some 
place where folks loved you and wanted you? 

It was more awful than she had dreamed it could be, to live as she 
had been doing for the past three days. If she had heard of any other 
girl doing such a thing she would have been disgusted and shocked. 
Yet the events of the past week had happened so unexpectedly and so 
swiftly that she had had to do something, and this was all that occurred 
to her. Sleeping in railway stations was certainly not a thing to be 
done by the kind of girl she had always thought herself to be, and she 
had a horrible fear all the time that the ever-present attendants would 
discover her secret —that she never caught a train at all but just 
pretended to be stopping over, so that she could sleep on the 
comfortable couches of the rest room. She had not dared to stay at the 
same station twice, and even in this great city there were only a few 
such rooms as this, where she could check her suitcases in the locker 
and get a real rest. If she did not find a room today she would have to 
go home. 

Maybe that was what she was ordained to do. Surely the 
circumstance of losing her job and her room both in one week was 
such an unusual one that it must have been decreed by fate. None of it 
was of her planning or even her fault. She never had liked Mr. Skeen, 
that assistant department manager, but she had not had any trouble 
with him. She had hardly spoken to him and certainly did not know he 
was the kind of man who would act as he had done last Monday when 


he had come in and found her alone working overtime. Ugh! She 
became sick even yet when she remembered how startled she had been 
when she turned from her desk and found his smirking face close to 
hers and his clammy hand on her arm. She could still hear his grunt of 
astonishment as she gave him a shove that landed him in the 
wastebasket. Before he could get up she had snatched her purse and 
fled from the room. As the elevator door had clanged behind her, she 
had heard the office door bang but had reached the street without 
pursuit and caught a bus at once. What a mess! She had thought that 
such things did not happen to good girls. But she had not been to 
blame; she knew she had not. And if it happened once it could happen 
again. There might be danger of finding such a man in any office. 
What should be done? 

Who could have thought up a more improbable coincidence than to 
have had to leave her room at Mrs. Moon’s the same night. Of course 
she could have stayed, but who would want to after finding the 
landlady’s daughter rummaging through her suitcases and dresser 
drawers? Who would have dreamed that a room in a hotel or the 
YWCA could not be found for even one night? There had been nothing 
to do but go to the station, and she could not stay there indefinitely— 
work must be found first, and then a room, that the threatening 
prospect of a return home might be dispelled. 

Hope Thompson, don’t be a baby! You know you don’t want to go home 
today ... or ever! So up and at it. You have to find a place today. 

She came from the washroom twenty minutes later, looking as if 
ready for travel, and joined the stream of humanity that was pouring 
from the train sheds toward the long ramp that led to the street above. 
Waiting on the sidewalk for the streetcar that would carry her to the 
heart of the city, she breathed again her waking prayer, “Please, God, 
help me to find a place to stay. I just can’t bear to go home.” 

At the employment office Hope sat waiting her turn. For three days 
she had gone wearily from one such office to another. Several times 
the placement women had wanted to send her out on a prospective 
job. Each time Hope had been reluctant, and another had been sent 
instead. How could she ever dare to go into an office again to work? 
Some strange man might try to kiss her. She could not tell the efficient 
women at the placement desks about this fear, and she realized that 
they would not keep trying to help her if she were not willing to go 
out and apply for work. 

The woman at this desk had been more kindly than any of the 
others, and Hope determined that when her turn came today she 
would ask if there were any places where the work would be among 
women only. Just now she felt very definitely and decidedly that she 
had no use for men! 


When her turn came Hope managed, with flushing face and rapidly 
beating pulse, to state her unusual request. For a moment the woman 
looked at her in amazement, then her gaze softened. Perhaps she 
herself had once been a frightened small-town girl in a large city. 
Perhaps she had enough sympathetic understanding of human nature 
to recognize that the girl before her was near a complete breakdown. 
She spoke meditatively, shuffling the papers in the file drawer before 
her. 

“T don’t know—I can’t think of such an office at all. Would you like 
a place in a dress shop? Have you had any experience in selling?” 

“No—but I could try.” 

The woman shook her head. “That wouldn’t do. The manager 
specifically asked for an experienced saleswoman. I’m afraid, my dear, 
that we haven’t any such place. Won’t you try a large office? We have 
one place open ...” She was interrupted by a girl from a desk in 
another corner of the room. 

“It’s that Henderson girl again. She says they must have someone 
today, and for you to send out the first person coming in who can boil 
an egg!” 

The woman turned and look at Hope. “Can you boil an egg?” 

In spite of her nervousness, Hope laughed. “Yes, I could even boil 
two at a time without disaster.” 

“Would you take a place as a mother’s helper and part-time cook?” 

Hope thought quickly. A place as cook would probably mean a place to 
room also. She was really a good cook, although not fond of cooking. She 
did like to care for children, and had enough experience of that kind to 
satisfy anyone. It would be a place to stay while hunting for a better job. 

“Yes, I would.” 

The woman looked through the file drawer again and drew out a 
card. “Clean—refined—good cook ... they don’t care so much about 
that now, I guess. H’m ... a Christian. Are you a Christian?” 

The woman looked embarrassed at having to ask that question, but 
Hope answered quickly, “Oh, yes, I am. I’ve been a church member 
since I was thirteen. I’ve always been regular in attendance at both 
church and Sunday school.” 

“Well, I don’t see what difference that makes to your employer, but 
that’s not my business. I’ll fill out this card, and you can go out at 
once.” 

Fifteen minutes later Hope found herself on the streetcar. In her 
purse was a card addressed to Mrs. Philip King, 1239 West Sherman 
Street. As she rode along with her purse clasped tightly in her hand, 
and with her eyes on the streets through which she was passing, she 
felt a growing sense of panic at the step taken. What had she got 
herself into? Should she stop now before it was too late and go back 


and tell that woman at the agency that she must look for another cook 
for Mrs. King or Mrs. Henderson, or whoever it was that wanted a 
person to boil eggs? No, she could not do that. The agency people 
would not try further to help her. They would be too disgusted with 
her for being so fussy. Her only alternative was to go home, and she 
did not want to do that. As long as she lived she did not want to go 
home—not even for a visit. 

The district through which she was passing was a shabby one. The 
high buildings and busy streets of the downtown section had been left 
far behind. This was a region of small factories, run-down frame 
apartment buildings, small shops with unattractive merchandise in 
not-too-clean windows, and more taverns than she could count. The 
houses had no yards, and the front doors opened onto small porches 
leading directly to the sidewalks. Some of the yards were three or four 
feet below the level of the walk, and by the dingy curtains at the 
windows Hope deduced that people lived in these basement hovels. 
How terrible it all was! She had heard of slums and thought that they 
probably were somewhat like Mrs. Moon’s rooming house, which had 
been one of a long row of brick flat buildings on a side street where 
the smoke of passing trains got on the curtains and where the children 
often played in the streets because the backyards were full of drying 
clothes. But this was so much worse that Mrs. Moon’s neighborhood 
seemed to her, as she looked back on it, like a pleasant, homey suburb. 
How could anyone live here? And why should anyone in this 
community be wanting a cook? For she was now nearing her 
destination. Sherman Street was only a block south of this car line, and 
the next street was where she would get off. 

Even after she had alighted, Hope felt that she could not go through 
with this crazy scheme. If there had been a car coming from the 
opposite direction that she could have boarded, she would have taken 
it back to the depot. 

While waiting in indecision, she thought of her recent office 
experience and a fresh wave of repulsion swept over her. Then she 
thought of what it would mean to have to go home. No—she could 
not. So, turning her back on the car line and facing toward Sherman 
Street, she determined to at least see what lay in that direction. 

The houses got no better. Some of them looked ready to fall, and if 
one fell the whole crazy block would tumble, just like the long row of 
dominoes she used to patiently line up and push down when she was a 
youngster. Insecure looking stairways climbed drunkenly up the 
outsides of some of the buildings, and on these stairs hung blankets 
and clothing, while overflowing garbage cans stood on the landings, 
on every one of which small children were playing. 

Hope shuddered. How could she live in such a neighborhood? Then 


she remembered that Mrs. King had specified that she wanted a 
Christian cook. There came a vision of a little old lady who might have 
once been wealthy and was now perhaps ill and helpless, surely poor, 
and who had to live in this sad place. It might be fun to help such a 
person. Anyway, here she was, and she would do her best. 

Then she turned the corner and stopped in amazement. There was 
only one house in the block, so it would have to be 1239. Feeling as if 
she were in some fairyland, Hope crossed the street and passed 
through the great gate before her. 


On either side of the broad walk a tangle of shrubs and bushes, which 
had not been trimmed in many years, rose like a green jungle. Great 
trees spread their leafy branches so densely that the August sun, which 
blazed fiercely down on the streets and sidewalks outside the high iron 
fence, seemed dim and feeble here. In the center of the large grounds, 
which had once been beautifully landscaped, stood the house, and as 
Hope advanced toward it she gazed in wonder at finding such a house 
in such a place. 

It was of time-mellowed gray stone, full three stories tall, with a 
great round tower at one corner and numerous gables and turrets 
breaking the line of the tile roof. A wide porch with huge pillars 
stretched across the front, and at one side a covered drive gave 
entrance onto the porch. All this Hope noted as she slowly came up the 
walk and mounted the broad steps which, she thought whimsically, 
reminded her of the pictures she had seen of the approach to the 
Capitol in Washington. Surely no little sick, poverty-stricken old lady 
lived in this house! Over the door she saw the tarnished bronze 
numerals 1239—so it must be the right place. Summoning all her 
courage, she rang the queer old bell, then jumped in nervousness at 
the clangor it made. 

The noise died away, and for many minutes there was only silence. 
Hope rang again and waited, and was on the verge of leaving when 
there was a patter of running feet inside, a fumbling at the door, and it 
opened to disclose a small boy. 

“Oh, hello!” he said with a smile. “I didn’t hear you at first. Will you 
‘scuse it, please?” 

“Surely,” said Hope, answering both his words and his smile. “Is this 
where Mrs. King lives?” 

“Yes, she’s my mother, I’m Chad. I had to come to the door because 
she’s sick—just miserably sick.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. I am the girl that was sent out from the employment 
agency. I wonder if she could see me.” 

“T don’t know. Will you wait while I ask her? I am not supposed to 
ask folks in unless I know them. And I don’t know you. So I'll go talk 
to Mother and you can wait on the porch.” 

Hope agreed to this frankly stated arrangement and waited while 
the little boy trotted back into the dimness of the big hall. In a 


moment he came back, saying apologetically, “Mother says, ‘I’m sorry 
to keep you waiting.’ Will you come in and see her? She hopes you 
won’t mind.” 

Hope followed him across the outer vestibule which, in itself, was 
larger than the bedroom she had had at Mrs. Moon’s, then down the 
length of a huge hall to a door through which Chad ushered her, 
saying, “Here’s the lady, Mother.” 

“How do you do?” said a weak voice from the bed. “Get her a chair, 
Chad. Then you run over and get Aunt Billy.” 

The little fellow sped away, and Hope sat tensely in the chair. This 
room had apparently been a grand parlor at some time. Across one end 
was an old-fashioned grate and mantel, and above them a large plate 
glass mirror. Just now the room was serving as a bedroom. The 
woman on the bed was speaking. 

“I’m dreadfully ashamed to greet you this way. When I get one of 
these headaches I can’t do anything. My friend will be here in a few 
minutes, and she will explain the work. It hurts my head even to talk.” 

She lay exhausted after this short effort, and Hope sat in 
sympathetic silence. The bed was in tumbled disarray, and the bronze 
curls on the pillow were damp with perspiration. Mrs. King looked 
hardly older than Hope herself, and certainly much smaller and more 
helpless in her illness. The heat of the day had penetrated the recesses 
of even this great house, and the room seemed stifling. Hope saw a 
fresh spasm of pain cross Mrs. King’s face and arose in quick decision. 

“Mrs. King, while we wait won’t you let me help you? I know I’m a 
stranger, but I’m sure I can make you more comfortable.” 

Mrs. King opened her eyes and smiled wanly. “’'d welcome anyone 
who could do that. ’m too miserable to have pride left at all. If I 
weren't afraid of frightening Chad, I think I'd cry!” 

Some time later when Chad and a brisk young lady came in, the bed 
was smoothed, the pillow had been shaken and turned, and Hope was 
bathing the hot head. Mrs. King lay relaxed, and when she heard the 
two enter she said in a drowsy voice, “This is Hope Thompson, Billy. 
Will you take charge of her for me? She is my new helper, and I hope 
she likes us well enough to stay.” 

“Eleanor King, you should be spanked! I told you yesterday not to 
chase out in that sun. If you weren’t so sick I’d—oh, what will Phil 
say?” 

“Probably the same things you do, only in more dignified terms. 
Don’t scold, Billy. ’'m paying for my foolishness. And there’s a silver 
lining to this cloud. Miss Thompson has proved herself such a jewel 
that I can’t be sorry. Will you take her to her room and show her 
where the kitchen is? She gave me an aspirin, and I think I can sleep 
now.” 


As Billy and Hope turned to go away, Mrs. King caught sight of the 
troubled face of little Chad and called him to her side. 

“Don’t worry, son. Mother will be all right tomorrow.” 

“But I telled Daddy I’d take care of you, and it makes my stomach 
feel funny when you get sick.” 

“You did take care of me, dear, and Daddy will understand. Now run 
along with Aunt Billy and Miss Hope, and Mother will try to sleep.” 

The lively young lady called “Billy” led Hope to a room across the 
hall and said as she threw open the door, “This will be your room, 
Miss—Thompson, did Eleanor say? It hasn’t much furniture yet, but if 
you will be patient that will be remedied. You see, they have just 
moved here—came only last week—and Eleanor has been having a 
siege of headaches. She’s a country gal and can’t take this city heat. 
Things are in a mess.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Hope, “I can sleep on this cot. Mrs. King was too 
sick to talk, and I don’t know whether I’m really hired or not.” 

“Sure, you are! That is, if you'll stay! I talked to the woman at the 
agency just after you started out here, and she said you can cook. 
That’s all we’re asking at present—except, of course—you are a 
Christian, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but what difference does that make?” Hope somehow felt very 
free with this girl with a boy’s name, and dared to ask the question 
that had been puzzling her for hours. 

“Much indeed,” said Billy promptly. “You see, this isn’t just a private 
home. It’s part of Henderson Institute, and all the workers must be 
Christians.” 

Hope wanted to ask what Henderson Institute was, and whether 
Billy was one of the workers also, but she had no time, for as soon as 
the suitcases had been stowed in the corner and Hope’s hat placed on a 
shelf in the huge closet, Billy spoke again. 

“Tl show you the kitchen now, and I’m afraid you’ll have to shift for 
yourself this evening. Phil—that’s Dr. King—is away, and when 
Eleanor gets a headache she’s worse than useless. I can’t stay for I left 
thirty-seven young ‘uns in charge of Anna Solinski, and if they’re all 
undamaged when I get back I’ll be surprised. Oh, here’s Chad. Listen, 
Chad, can’t you show Miss Hope the kitchen and help her find things? 
Sure, I knew you could. That will help Mother so she will get well fast. 
I'll be back after five o’clock to see if you need any further help, Miss 
—oh, I’m going to call you Hope. You don’t mind, do you? I’m Billy to 
you, too. So long, Chad. Keep your chin up, old fellow. Mother will 
soon be OK, and Daddy will be home tomorrow.” She ran her hand 
affectionately through the tangled mop of yellow curls on his head and 
disappeared through a side door. 

For the next few hours Hope and Chad were left alone. She had 


small understanding of her status here, but further enlightenment 
would have to wait until tomorrow when Mrs. King would be able to 
talk. So Hope and Chad worked together, and she found him an 
intelligent and industrious little helper. Back of the great hall were 
pantries so large that Hope wondered how a single family could ever 
use them. 

“Oh, we don’t ‘spect to,” Chad said in answer to her exclamation. 
“Daddy is going to get a smaller stove—just an our size one—and put 
it in this pantry, and that will be our kitchen. Daddy says it’s a plenty 
big enough kitchen for such a little mother as ours. And we are going 
to have this other room for our dining room. It was a—a serv ... serv 
... |can’t say the word. But Aunt Billy says it’s a place for flowers. My 
Grandma has flowers, but she keeps them in the living room and the 
dining room and some in the kitchen window. Isn’t this a pretty dining 
room, Miss Hope? I like such a many windows.” 

Hope, too, liked the many windows that overlooked the backyard. 
She tried to picture to herself how this must have appeared long ago 
when it was filled with ferns and flowers. It would make a pleasant 
family dining room, and she hoped Mrs. King would have some pretty 
furniture and curtains to relieve the present bareness. 

Chad showed her the electric table stove on which she would be 
expected to cook until the new one came. The two of them had lunch 
together in front of the “many windows.” Then Chad, explaining that 
he must take a nap so that he could play outdoors when it became 
cooler, went into his bedroom, and Hope was left alone. 

She looked about her, wondering what to do. If she knew where 
Mrs. King wanted her dishes and utensils placed she could unpack 
them from the barrels and boxes that stood in the large room that had 
obviously once been a dining room, but that would have to wait. She 
could scour cupboards, however, and this she did. She longed to go on 
a tour of exploration and see the other floors of this old mansion. But 
that, too, must wait. She peeped through the door at the other side of 
the pantry into the big kitchen and gasped in amazement at the great 
black stove, the long worktables, and the old-fashioned sink. The 
windows were gray with a long accumulation of grime, and the dust 
that covered everything proclaimed that long years had passed since 
this room was used. The shining cleanliness of the other rooms told 
her that someone had worked hard to make them habitable. 

With nothing to do until Billy should come back and leave some 
instructions for dinner, Hope wandered to the side door and out into 
the yard. It was such a tangle of weeds and shrubs that she did not go 
far but turned back and stood gazing about her. Beyond the tall fence, 
at one side, stood another large building—a gray stone church, and 
from this direction came the sound of children’s voices singing in some 


merry game. Could that be Henderson Institute? And what was it 
anyway? That would be one more place to explore when she had time. 
She felt as if she were many miles and days removed from the 
desperate girl who had been so fearful of life that morning. She did not 
know just what this place was, but she did know she had fallen in with 
kindly Christian people and had work to do and a place to stay. Best of 
all, she wouldn’t have to go home! 


In the late afternoon when the shadow of the widespreading elm on 
the west lawn had reached the windows of her bedroom, Eleanor King 
awoke and lay relaxed, rejoicing in her freedom from pain, but still too 
weak to care to get up. A sound made her turn, and she reached out 
her arms toward the anxious little face that peered at her around the 
partly closed door. 

“Come in, sonny boy. Mother’s a lot better.” 

With a rush he came and almost strangled her in his joy. “Oh, ’m so 
glad you're all better. I didn’t liked my lunch without you.” 

“But you ate it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. Miss Hope said you’d want me to. But I didn’t liked it.” 

“You’re a good laddie. Now don’t you think you’d better go out and 
play some more before dinner time? As you go, will you ask Miss Hope 
to bring me some orange juice, please?” 

She drew his head down and planted a kiss where one golden wave 
fell over his brow. Then, as he ran off, she turned again to the window 
and lay enjoying the restful green of the branches outside and the 
refreshing coolness of the breeze that had sprung up. It was good to lie 
there with the pain gone, and to know that out in the kitchen the new 
girl would be preparing the evening meal. She was tired, and it was 
relief to have help at last. She knew Hope Thompson would be 
satisfactory. After the experiences of the past week when three 
different girls had proved unacceptable, Hope was a veritable godsend. 
As she remembered Lulu and Gladys and Dulcine, Eleanor shuddered. 
Even with the help that Tom and Katie Berg had given in cleaning this 
monstrous place, it had been an almost impossible situation. 

Hope’s appearance this morning was, in truth, an answer to prayer. 
She had asked God to send help, and with the memory of how quick 
and skillful Hope’s hands had been as she smoothed the tumbled 
bedding and bathed her hot head, Eleanor realized that this helper was 
indeed God’s gift to her. Why a girl of such character and refinement 
was doing such work she did not know. But it was not hers to 
question. She had called—God had answered. She was content to 
accept His solution to her problem. 

She heard the door open, and the clink of ice in a glass announced 
the arrival of the orange juice, but she felt too comfortable to stir. 

“Thank you, Hope. Set it on the table. I’ll drink it in a minute,” she 


said. 

She heard the tray lowered carefully; then, “Feeling better, honey?” 

With a glad cry of, “Oh, Phil! You darling!” she sat up to be clasped 
in two strong arms and to feel on her lips the kiss that could never fail 
to thrill her. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’re home! It’s been the longest three days. I was 
lying here counting the hours until tomorrow noon, and I didn’t see 
how I could live through them. Now I don’t have to!” 

Philip King laughed as he toyed with the damp curls on her 
forehead. “Please don’t try not living through them,” he said. “Let’s 
live through them together.” 

“Yes, let’s. Isn’t it a wonderful way to face life, Phil? Together?” 

His voice was husky as he replied, “I couldn’t stand it any other 
way, Len.” Then, after a moment’s silence, “Shouldn’t you drink this 
orange juice before it gets warm? By the way, who is the young lady 
from whom I stole it? She didn’t look like anyone I’ve seen around 
here before.” 

“She’s my new helper. I hesitate to call her my cook, for, although 
she can probably cook better than I can, she is so different from the 
others who did call themselves cooks that I prefer to call her my 
helper.” 

“She certainly looks different. If she will just prove as good as she 
looks I’ll say that another of our problems has been solved.” 

For a few minutes they sat in silence, content just to be together 
again. His hand stroked the head that still seemed too hot, and she 
found that ministration to be the thing needed to relax the taut nerves. 
The load she had been carrying rolled off, and she knew that tonight 
would bring refreshing sleep. 

“Is the headache entirely gone?” Phil asked. “Are you sure you are 
all right?” 

“Sure as can be. All I needed was you.” 

“Well, you have me—all of me. But what caused the headache? I 
was hoping we had seen the last of such things.” 

Eleanor gave a shamefaced laugh. “I’m afraid I’ve only myself to 
blame. I knew I couldn’t stand the heat. But I wanted to see the 
O'Meara baby, and Mrs. Cornish fell and hurt herself and sent for me, 
and the car was in the shop and Billy was busy—and so I went. I knew 
I shouldn’t, but I did. ’m afraid I’m still a very willful person, Phil. It 
takes such a lot of patience on the part of you and God to teach me to 
follow not my way, but His.” 

“You aren’t willful. You just can’t remember that you’re only one 
small lady and can’t carry all the world’s burdens on your willing but 
inadequate shoulders. The need is so great that we both forget to take 
care of ourselves. We will have to depend more on the Lord for 


physical strength and wisdom to use it. If we don’t care for ourselves 
the work will suffer.” 

“Yet I keep forgetting. I think it would work better if I took care of 
you and you took care of me. I could be much more strict with you 
than with myself. I have so much patience with me.” 

“OK. It’s a bargain. But you’ll have to mind me, young lady, if you 
expect any cooperation from me.” 

“T like minding you, and how I shall enjoy bossing you! I always did 
long to get a Ph.D. in my power and put him through his paces!” 

“At your service, madam. What’s the first order?” 

“Get my green dress and white sandals, and we’ll go and find Chad. I 
feel like a new woman, truly I do. And I want to take you to the 
kitchen and introduce you properly to Hope Thompson.” 

As they crossed the hall, Hope was coming from her room and 
stopped to express her pleasure at seeing Eleanor out of her room. 

“You’re a most efficient nurse, Hope. I am feeling quite well, really I 
am. I think that just knowing you were here in charge of the house 
made me able to rest.” 

‘Tm glad you are better, Mrs. King,” said Hope diffidently. “I 
haven’t been able to accomplish much, for I didn’t know how to start 
in a strange place.” 

“That’s all right. We’ll go at things in earnest tomorrow. Now I want 
you to meet my husband who returned rather unexpectedly just in 
time to complete my cure. I feel able to take up life’s duties again with 
him here to back me up.” 

“I owe you a debt of gratitude, Miss Thompson,” said Philip with a 
smile. “You have already proved yourself a friend in need. And you are 
definitely an answer to prayer. I was asking God to take care of Len for 
me, and He sent you to do it.” 

“I, too, was praying,” said Eleanor. “I was asking God for a helper 
who could fit into the place here, and He sent you for that.” 

Hope’s face flushed as she listened, and her voice quivered as she 
said, “I asked Him to find me a place today. And He sent me here.” 

“Then we must all thank Him for His goodness and for His loving 
provision for our needs. I know we will be—” 

The screen door slammed, and a small form came flying down the 
hall. “Daddy! Oh, Daddy! You’re home!” 

Only one accustomed to such rushes could have withstood the 
impact, but Philip King met it halfway, and the man and boy embraced 
in a way that made Hope’s throat tighten. It had been so long since 
anyone had loved her that way. 

“You two hoodlums will wreck this small cottage if you don’t 
behave,” said a laughing voice as Billy appeared in the door. “Well, 
Len, you had one rapid recovery. Phil should give up the ministry and 


hang up his shingle, “Philip King, M.D. Extraordinaire.” 

Eleanor laughed and turned to the romping pair. Chad was climbing 
up his father’s body and soon attained a perch on the broad shoulders. 

“Yes, it was a real tonic to have him come tiptoeing into my room.” 

“Hmm! I think you should be ashamed to let him see you so ill. You 
were out of bounds, and you know it.” 

“Yes, I do know it, Billy. I can manage all the rest of you better than 
I can handle Eleanor King. She is still a willful child at times. But the 
Lord is patient, and Phil has undertaken my training so—” 

“So, you'll be worse than ever. Whatever you desire will be his law. 
Oh, if I could only find me a man so subservient!” 

“If you ever do, please give him my sympathy,” said Phil, joining the 
group. “Any man that pledges himself to be your slave will lead a 
rugged existence.” 

“Oh, won’t he though?” chuckled Billy. “However, I’ll make him so 
happy he’ll not mind it. In fact, he’ll love it. If you know of any man 
who’d like the job, lead me to him.” 

Then with a quick change of mood, she said, “I really hate to take 
you away from Len now, Phil, but I do need help. There’s trouble 
down at Hagan’s again—worse than ever before. I was down a while 
ago, but it’s beyond me. It needs a man. Len may be glad to see you 
back, but her joy is as nothing compared to mine.” 

So Billy and Dr. King went off together, and Eleanor turned back to 
the kitchen with Hope. 


That evening after she was finished with the dishes, Hope wandered 
out onto the big front porch. From the swing at one end Eleanor called 
to her. “Bring a chair over here Hope, and let’s get acquainted. Have 
you been wondering just what kind of queer institution you’ve landed 
in?” 

“Well, yes, I have wondered a bit,” answered Hope, settling herself 
in an old willow rocker. “But I’m glad to have found so pleasant a 
place—” 

She almost added a phrase that would have told how temporary she 
considered the work. But it might be best to keep that to herself, so 
she said nothing further. 

“We are glad to have found you, I assure you,” said Eleanor. “You 
see, I help so much with the work at the Institute that I don’t have 
much time for housework. Then when we moved into this great place I 
had to accept the fact that I could not keep it going alone. What a lot 
of servants it must have taken to keep it up when it was the showplace 
of the city!” 

“Was it ever a private home?” 

“Oh, yes. When that old church was new, this part of the city was 
the stylish ‘West Side.’ This house was built in that period. The owner 
boasted that he had built a home that would last for hundreds of years. 
And he had. Barring earthquakes or atom bombs, this house will stand 
when many of the modern skyscrapers have crumbled.” 

“But what became of the man?” asked Hope. “Did he live here alone, 
or did he have a family?” 

“Oh, it was a large family. It was fashionable in the eighties to have 
six or eight children, even in wealthy families. Now such luxuries are 
afforded only by the poor. The Warwicks have all left the city, I 
believe. The neighborhood deteriorated so greatly that they all moved 
away long ago. ‘So passes the glory of earth.’ I used to be able to say 
that in Latin, but my Latin also passes. For years the family held this 
property, thinking that the district might come back to somewhat of its 
former glory. When the parents died, the children wanted to sell but 
held it at an exorbitant price. Then they quarreled and could reach no 
terms among themselves, and by that time the place was so shabby 
and so old-fashioned that it would have cost a small fortune to 
modernize it. No one with money enough to do that would dream of 


locating in this neighborhood. Several industrial concerns talked of 
buying and wrecking it so that the site could be used for a factory. But 
the cost of razing it was prohibitive, and there were plenty of other 
sites available. 

“T learned all this historical data from the real estate man, by the 
way. So the old place sat here in its solitary grandeur with its lovely 
garden getting wilder every year. When we came to the Institute a 
year ago we could not find a place to live. We had an apartment at the 
college where my husband teaches several hours a week. But that was 
an hour’s ride away, and the distance was a great handicap. One day 
Billy’s dad came down here and saw this house and was inspired with 
the idea of buying it for an annex to the Institute. The rest of the 
trustees approved, and so here we are. It’s large enough for all the 
workers we ever expect to have, and Phil says we could make a 
hospital of the two top floors. He was joking, of course, but this 
community could surely use a hospital.” 

“You don’t have the entire house furnished, do you?” 

“Indeed not! Only the first floor. It is quite an odd and varied 
collection of furniture at that. The furniture we had in a six-room 
apartment is entirely inadequate here. Our bedroom isn’t bad, for, in 
addition to our suite, we put in two easy chairs and Phil’s desk and file 
cabinet. In that way we filled most of the corners, though there’s still 
plenty of space as you must have observed. Chad’s room was no 
problem. It apparently had been a library, for there are many built-in 
bookcases. They are already filled with the interesting junk a little boy 
collects, and his trains and fire engines and trucks and various things 
he has under construction fill the rest of the room. But the dining room 
is so huge that our furniture looked pitiful in it, so we are eating in the 
old conservatory. It is lovely in this hot weather. I hope to get a nice 
collection of plants from Billy’s mother and mine and make it really 
pretty again before winter comes. We’ll need all the beauty we can 
find when winter comes to Sherman Street.” 

“I could get you some nice clippings from my grandmother. She 
likes to share her plants, and she has some unusually pretty ones.” 

“Grand! We’ll have a real greenhouse in time. But, oh, the living 
room! Have you seen that, Hope?” 

“No, I’ve not been in the front part of the house at all.” 

“I suppose I should not call it a living room, for it very evidently was 
meant for a ballroom. Our bedroom and Chad’s were the family rooms. 
That monstrous front room will take your breath away. We have our 
living room furniture in it, and it looks ridiculous. Our twelve-by- 
fifteen rug is only a mat in front of the fireplace. The davenport, which 
was too large for our apartment, seems like doll furniture. Billy says 
we will have to install a telephone system between the two ends of the 


room. Nobody could live in that place and be comfortable.” 

Hope glanced toward the windows behind her, but the great room 
was dark and she could not see inside. 

Eleanor went on, “Since I’ve been lying here waiting for Phil to 
come home I’ve rearranged it all. I’m not going to try to live in that 
barn of a room! We will continue to eat in the conservatory and use 
the dining room for a living room. That coliseum can be kept for the 
times we want to give parties for our Institute friends.” 

“What coliseum? Have you taken over another place? Is this one 
already too small?” Billy dropped an armload of books on the top step 
and perched on the porch rail beside the swing. 

“No,” laughed Eleanor, “I was just giving an appropriate name to the 
living room. Billy, I shan’t even try to make that room livable. I’m 
going to save it for an auditorium, and we will live in the dining room. 
It’s much more homelike.” 

“H’m ... perhaps you’re right. It will save a lot of steps too. And 
ladies, steps are worth saving! I’m sure I’ve walked miles today. My 
feet feel like baked hams!” 

She gave a kick and one shoe flew off. The other followed, and she 
sighed in relief. Then her face sobered. “Dan Hagan’s in trouble with 
the police again. Mary and Johnny are afraid it’s something serious 
this time. Phil is still down there.” 

“Oh, poor Mary! Just when she thought he was doing so nicely.” 

“And poor Johnny. He says if his dad has to go back to prison he'll 
run away.” 

“Maybe Phil can hold Johnny even if Dan seems to be beyond help. 
Johnny is like his mother, and she is a rare soul.” 

Hope listened to the talk and learned much of the work that went on 
in this interesting place. She heard of Rita DeSilva who was learning to 
walk again after a siege of polio, of Jackie Kelly who was in danger of 
being expelled from school, of little Julie who wanted to become a 
doctor because there were so many sick babies all about, of the dozen 
tots that Billy and another girl had taken to the forest preserve the day 
before, and somewhat of the hopes and dreams these busy people had 
for the Institute. 

Billy retrieved her shoes and books, and after insisting that Eleanor 
“take it easy,” went off in the roadster that had been parked in the 
drive. Hope slipped away, thinking that Eleanor was asleep. Outside 
the high iron fence the life of the neighborhood went on in noise and 
clamor. As Eleanor listened, her heart swelled with a realization of the 
greatness of the task that was theirs. Sin and suffering, dirt and disease 
all cried out the need for help. Nothing but Christ could avail for this 
sore neighborhood, and to give Him to these souls was the purpose for 
which Henderson Institute was founded. 


The night settled down, and the stars came out in the blue sky. In 
the trees and shrubs the katydids and locusts made their busy noises, 
and listening to them Eleanor could imagine herself out in the country 
away from the sordidness of Sherman Street. She felt a surge of 
thankfulness that God had provided this oasis of green grass and trees 
among the factories and slums about them. Life would be much more 
pleasant and their work more effective because of this old house. 
When she had come here with Phil from her country home, it had 
taken all the consecration and determination of which she was capable 
to keep up her courage at the thought of living in any of the sordid 
dwellings hereabout. Then, unexpectedly, God had sent this house, 
which seemed to have limitless possibilities for both residence and 
work. The trees and shrubs had grown thick during the years that the 
house had stood unoccupied, and even the bold youth of the 
neighborhood had not been able to scale the tall fence and invade the 
privacy of the garden. So the old mansion had gradually become 
almost hidden by the encroaching greenery. It would take a great deal 
of work to clear the walks and trim the shrubs, but Eleanor hoped that 
another summer would make a vast difference in the place. As she 
swayed to and fro in the swing that Phil had discovered in the attic, 
she seemed to hear the happy voices of little children who should 
learn for the first time in their lives the feeling of soft earth and green 
grass on their bare feet. She saw, in fancy, the ecstatic faces of the 
little ones who should, in this place, enter into childhood’s birthright 
of fellowship with flowers and birds. 

Philip’s step on the walk broke into her reverie. 

“Come here to the swing, Phil. It’s too hot to go inside.” She sat up 
and made room for him beside her. He dropped down with a tired 
sigh. 

“What a day, oh, what a day!” 

“T know it has been hard, dear. I feel ashamed to have taken it so 
easy while you were carrying so heavy a load.” 

“It wasn’t the size of the load that made it burdensome. It was the 
quality of it. Sin and shame and poverty and ignorance and sorrow! 
And we can do so little to help.” 

His voice broke from weariness and emotion, and Eleanor’s hand 
gave his a sympathetic squeeze. These two were carrying this load 
together, and it needed no words to remind him of it. 

“Can you move down to that end and let me stretch out with my 
head in your lap? Oh—that’s great! You’re cool and sweet and all 
that’s desirable, Len. You don’t know what it means to me to have you 
here to come home to.” 

“T feel like a slacker not to have been out in the fight with you.” 

“You were. Even when you were ill you were praying. I can feel 


your prayers all day long. How I do need them! Tonight’s session at 
Hagan’s almost got me down. I can still hear Mary’s sobs. Len, how 
can you women put up with us? Men can be, and so often are, such 
beasts!” 

“Not all of them. Life is ugly and depressing here on Sherman Street. 
But I wouldn’t live any place else if I could. And not all men are bad 
either. I know one that lives so cleanly and labors so unselfishly that I 
always think of him as a man after God’s own heart.” 

“He’s a fortunate man to have you think so highly of him.” 

“Ym a fortunate woman to be married to him. Phil, if I had all the 
money that the Warwick family threw away in their efforts to find 
happiness I couldn’t feel half so rich as I do right now.” 

She smoothed his forehead until the tense nerves relaxed, and the 
perplexities of the day faded away. As the whistle at the factory 
nearby blew to summon the midnight shift to work, Phil stirred. 

“It’s time to go in. And just in case you’ve forgotten, Len, I love 
you.” 


In the tower room Hope lay on the cot by the window and listened to 
the creak of the swing and the low murmur of voices as the Kings 
talked in the dark. This had been a tumultuous day, and she reviewed 
its happenings with thankfulness for the turn of events which had kept 
her from the dreaded eventuality of going home. This was a queer 
place, but it was a safe place, she was sure. It would provide a refuge 
from which she could work out and locate a satisfactory permanent 
position. Her few hours here had been interesting, and she liked all the 
people. Chad was an attractive youngster, and she anticipated getting 
better acquainted with him. Billy, who seemed to flash in and out at 
will, was more wholesome and lovable than any girl Hope had met 
since coming to the city. Mrs. King was gracious and kind, and Hope 
felt much attracted to her. She was not as lively and jolly as Billy, but 
she had about her, even in her hour of illness, a calm joy which made 
Hope long to know her better. It must be wonderful to be so situated 
in life, among those you loved and who loved you, that you could be 
really joyful. Hope had not seen enough of Mr. King—or Dr. King, as 
Billy called him when speaking of him—to judge him, but she knew he 
was courteous and thoughtful, and she was not afraid of him. 

She was curious as to the Institute and hoped she might learn more 
of it soon. It sounded more interesting than cooking and housework. 
No wonder that Mrs. King preferred to work there and hire someone to 
keep house for her. She, Hope Thompson, had certainly never expected 
to find herself in the position of an ordinary maid. Why, she didn’t 
even like cooking, though she had always thought it would be fun if 
she could do it just as she pleased instead of following the orders of 
Grandma or Mother Bess. Maybe Mrs. King would let her have full 
control here, and she could prove herself not just an “ordinary maid.” 
What would Daddy think about it? Was it for this he had sent her 
through school? He probably would not like it if he knew about it. But 
he need never know, for it was just temporary, and she would soon 
find something better. In the meantime she would not mention it. She 
had become an expert at saying nothing in her letters. After all, who 
cared? Even if this were permanent and she never went back to office 
work, she would rather do this than go home. Whatever happened, she 
would never do that—better to scrub floors all her life. She had said 
she would take care of herself and would do it with help from no one. 


More than ten years ago Hope had made that resolution, and she 
could still remember the day. She was only ten years old but on that 
day had felt that she had left her childhood behind her forever. As she 
thought of it now, lying in the dark with the varied sounds of Sherman 
Street coming in through the windows, she wondered that she should 
ever have been happy, for all during her childhood these 
circumstances were in the making. Even when she and Mother and 
Daddy used to have good times together in the bungalow on Lockwood 
Street, all this sadness was on the way. In fact, some of it was already 
accomplished although she had not known it and had been quite 
happy. But surely Mother was not really happy, though she and Daddy 
always seemed so. When Mother was taken away from them forever 
Daddy had acted as if he could not bear it for a while. Hope was seven 
when that happened, and life, which had been bright and carefree, 
suddenly became confused and upset. She went to stay at Grandma 
Thompson’s house and, except for the separation from Daddy, she 
might have been happy. But he was always sad, and when he came to 
visit them Hope had a queer feeling that Mother would be there too in 
a few minutes, though she really knew that Mother would never come 
again. Gradually that feeling faded, and Mother became a picture on 
Grandma’s parlor mantel, pretty but not real. 

Hope liked to help Grandpa in the barnyard and the orchard and 
garden. She became a good little housekeeper under Grandma’s 
guidance. But she never got used to being away from Daddy, and the 
brightest days of her life were the ones that brought him for a few 
hours. Even the joy of playing with Lucille on the next farm faded into 
insignificance when Daddy appeared. Then one day he asked her if she 
would like to have him get a new mother for her so that she could live 
with him again. On that day her joy was beyond words, especially 
when she learned that the new mother would be Miss Elizabeth, her 
favorite teacher. She remembered now how happily she worked as she 
and Grandma prepared her clothes so that she could go home with 
Daddy and “Mother Bess” when they should return from what 
Grandma called a honeymoon. 

She remembered, too, how all that happiness had departed like a 
burst bubble after her trip over to tell Lucille good-bye. For Lucille had 
told her that a stepmother was not something to be happy about. All 
stepmothers were bad. They just married daddies purposely to get a 
chance to be mean to the children. Folks could not truly love more 
than once, and if Hope’s daddy loved Miss Elizabeth it was a sign he 
had never loved Hope’s mother. Lucille was terribly sorry for Hope, for 
she had read in several books of terrible things that had happened to 
stepchildren. 

“She'll pretend to like you,” said Lucille, “but all the time she’ll be 


making your daddy not like you. If you don’t mind exactly like she 
says, she’ll beat you and lock you up in the closet and forget you 
almost forever!” 

Looking back at it now Hope realized that she had been foolish to 
listen to Lucille. If she could have gone on believing that it was a good 
thing to have a “new mother” maybe she would never have realized 
how little she meant in the home in the years that followed. But 
Lucille was older and had read “grown-up” books, and it had not 
occurred to Hope to doubt her. She could not tell Grandma how she 
felt, for it would make her feel bad, and her arthritis was bothering her 
anyway so she did not need any more troubles. 

When Daddy and Mother Bess came, it was a very sober little girl 
who climbed into the backseat of the car and watched the farmhouse 
disappear through a mist of tears. In the days and weeks that followed 
she never forgot that she did not really belong. She watched Daddy 
and Mother Bess together, and she knew they loved each other. So 
Lucille was right, and Daddy had not loved Mother at all. Even when 
Mother Bess planned all sorts of nice things to please her, she knew it 
was only to cover up the plan to make Daddy dislike Hope. Sometimes 
things seemed so pleasant that she almost forgot, but when she 
remembered she could see many things to confirm her fears. Daddy’s 
impatience, for instance. He had never been impatient with her. But 
now he would exclaim, “Hope, what is the matter with you? You aren’t 
at all like my little sunshine girl anymore.” He would get cross when 
she did not like to sit with them but would go into her own room and 
play alone with the door closed. Yet perhaps things might have been 
smoothed out and she would have grown used to being a stepchild if 
another blow had not come. 

When school was out she was sent to the farm for the summer. Life 
became lovely and bright again. She poured the sad story of her 
unhappiness and mistreatment into Lucille’s ears. Lucille gave her the 
sympathy she wanted. Grandpa and Grandma were glad to have her 
back, and there was so much to see and do on the farm that the weeks 
flew by. Lucille went away on a visit, and Hope and Grandma were 
busy with canning. As they peeled tomatoes or prepared fruit for the 
kettles they talked together as they used to do. Grandma told stories of 
Daddy’s boyhood, and they laughed over his escapades. They canned 
many jars of fruit and vegetables to take back to town when Hope 
should go, and as they worked at these the shadows of unhappiness 
receded and Hope began to look forward to going home almost 
eagerly. 

On a hot August Sunday Hope lay on her bed reading as Grandma 
and Mrs. Wilkins from across the creek sat on the front porch and 
talked. Hope heard them, but it was very uninteresting until she heard 


her name. Then she sat up and shamelessly listened. It did not occur to 
her to do otherwise. 

“Yes, Hope’s a smart child. She’s been good help to me this summer. 
With my feet so bad, I’ve been mighty thankful for her. I don’t know 
what I’ll do when she goes back to town.” 

“Maybe Min Gilpin can come. She got back from Harrison’s last 
week. She’s not much good though. Needs too much watchin’.” 

“Well, I might get along alone, seein’ harvest is over, and my cannin’ 
most done. Will and Bess will need Hope.” 

“Guess they will. She is sure a smart young’un. I’ll bet Will has been 
glad many a time that he adopted her when he married her mother, so 
that there’s no chance of that shiftless Gilpin gang gettin’ her.” 

“Yes, he has. Joe Gilpin was the only one of the family that ever had 
any gumption. If he hadn’t died so young he might have amounted to 
something.” 

“How old was Hope when her daddy died?” 

“Just three weeks. Susie was all alone in the world. She had worked 
for me, you know, before she married Joe, so I took her and the baby 
back. She was like a daughter to me and I was real glad to have her 
and Will marry later.” 

“Hope was such a young’un when they was married that she 
probably never remembered that Will wasn’t her own daddy.” 

“She has never known it.” 

“Well, she owes him a lot for savin’ her from the Gilpin family. She 
ought to be mighty grateful to him.” 

“It’s not a question of gratitude between them. Have you seen my 
kitchen since I got the new window cut? Let me show you.” 

The women passed out of hearing, and the child at the window 
above sat in petrified silence. The entire edifice of her life had tumbled 
about her ears. Daddy wasn’t her daddy at all—and Mother Bess 
wasn’t her stepmother. She was her step-stepmother! Oh, how could 
anything so awful happen to anyone? If it were disgraceful to be a 
stepchild, as Lucille has taught her, how much worse was the state of a 
step-stepchild! She could not stand it! She would have to hunt up her 
own father’s folks and live with them where she belonged. Then she 
remembered who they were. The Gilpin family! Ugh, she couldn’t! She 
thought of the run-down farm back in the hills, of the slovenly Link 
Gilpin, and the silly Min. Were they her cousins? She shuddered. No, 
she could not live with them. She would stay here with Grandpa and 
Grandma. But Grandpa and Grandma were not hers either, and 
Grandma had said that Daddy and Mother Bess needed her. And Mrs. 
Wilkins had said she owed Daddy a lot for saving her from the Gilpins. 
Well, she would pay it! She would work as hard as she could for them 
until she was grown. Then she wouldn’t owe anybody anything! 


When she went back to town and found a baby brother, Jack, she 
kept her resolution and became a very dependable little helper. When 
Judy came two years later she proved herself, as Daddy expressed it, 
“the indispensable woman.” She never told anyone what her thoughts 
or plans were. She worked and studied and looked forward to the time 
when she would have paid her debt and would be free to make a life 
for herself away from those who only loved her because they needed 
her. 

Sometimes she would forget that she was different from other girls. 
Daddy was so jolly and kind that she had a hard time remembering 
that he was only her stepfather. Mother Bess was so comfortably 
“mothery” that Hope would pretend that she really was her mother 
and would imagine what it would be like to snuggle up to her and rest 
against her shoulder as Judy did. But that line of thought would bring 
remembrance of her own mother who had been inexpressibly dear to 
her. Maybe the reason Mother was taken away was because she 
realized that Daddy didn’t love her. She was sure that Mother loved 
Daddy even though she had been married to Joe Gilpin. How could 
anyone love a Gilpin, even one that had “gumption”? Of one thing 
Hope was sure: that was Mother’s love for her. The memory of it 
became a precious comfort that she hugged to her lonely heart on 
many a night when her pillow was wet with tears and when she envied 
Jack and Judy because of the love their parents lavished so freely on 
them. Then she would remind herself again that a step-stepmother 
could not possibly have any real love for her and would turn her 
thoughts resolutely to her distant goal of a life away from them all. 

When she was sixteen, her dreams began to shape into a picture of 
the home she intended to make for herself in that distant time, “some 
day.” Later, she dreamed of the one who would share that home with 
her. Then one day she awoke to the realization that Jerry Parnell, who 
last year had been the bane of her existence, was the prince of whom 
she had been dreaming. Jerry had apparently awakened to her charms 
at about the same time, and life, which had been drab and 
uninteresting, became a thing of rainbow hue. They realized that they 
were too young to be married, but it was a lovely thing to talk and 
dream about, and they started a bank account into which each of them 
put money in anticipation of the day when the dreams would come 
true. 

Tonight in a distant city Hope reviewed those years of planning and 
dreaming while they had waited to grow up. She thought of last 
January (Was it not even a year ago? It seemed a lifetime away.) when 
they decided that they had waited long enough and had set the 
wedding date in June. She had told her plans at a meeting of the 
Guild. Now, months later, she grew hot and tense as she heard again, 


in fancy, the exclamations of the girls and the excited giggle of the 
newcomer, Grace Sharp. 

“Jerry Parnell! That good-looking guy that sings in the choir? You’d 
better marry him tomorrow. I wouldn’t trust him until June!” 

Oh, why had she been so blind? Or why hadn’t someone warned 
her? Surely someone had seen how things were going during those 
spring weeks. It wouldn’t have been so bad if she had suspected 
something earlier, but to have gone on blindly until the day after the 
invitations were mailed and then to have found Jerry kissing Grace 
Sharp! It had been a horrible time, with Grace giggling in 
embarrassment and Jerry standing white-faced and stricken. Jerry’s 
almost tearful pleading after Grace had left them alone had not helped 
at all. She was sure that everyone except herself had been aware of 
Grace’s conquest of the fickle Jerry, and the thought made her writhe. 
Daddy’s and Mother Bess’s attempts to comfort her were met with 
stony refusal to be consoled, and the next day she had left for the city 
with her half of the bank account. She could never live in that 
community again. She meant it when she said she would never go 
home! 

During those first weeks Jerry had written several times, but she had 
returned his letters unopened. At last, when she had found a note from 
him in a letter from Jack, she had told the folks at home that they 
must never send even a message from him again. She intended to 
make a new place in life for herself here in the city, and the years in 
Midbury were now a closed chapter. She did not think that Daddy and 
Mother missed her, though they wrote often even when she was 
careless about answering. Jack and Judy were big children now, and 
they were a happy family without her. She was sure that Daddy had 
never loved her mother or he could not have been so happy with 
Mother Bess. Mother had not loved Joe Gilpin and had loved Daddy. 
Wasn't life a mess? She, herself, had always been a misfit. She had had 
her dream, but it had been only a dream, for Jerry had not been true 
though she had loved him completely. Life held no more dreams for 
her, for real love never came twice. Hereafter she must walk alone. 

For tonight, she was thankful for this place to stay. The Kings had 
reminded her that it was an answer to prayer, and in the darkness she 
murmured a prayer of gratitude. If God were so willing to hear, she 
had hopes that someday soon He would bring the kind of work she 
wanted. 


The next day Hope learned more of the work of the Institute. From 
her kitchen window she saw children of all ages flocking through the 
doors of the old church. She heard singing and the sound of noisy 
games. In the afternoon she saw mothers with babies coming from 
every direction, and it so interested her that she forgot she had 
planned to go job hunting. She went through the side gate and across 
the paved court back of the church. The door was open, and she 
entered the coolness of the basement. In a large room the mothers 
were seated along the wall while Eleanor and Billy and a white-coated 
man worked at the big table in the center. Eleanor was weighing the 
babies and marking the weights on a chart, while Billy helped the 
doctor with his examinations. Several older girls were proudly 
bringing supplies or helping to quiet restless little ones. It all looked so 
fascinating that Hope wished she were a part of it. Just then Eleanor 
spied her and called. 

“Oh, Hope, you’re just the one I need! Can you weigh these babies 
while I talk to some of the mothers about the new formulas the doctor 
is giving them? Check the weights on this chart, and be sure you get 
them all.” 

So Hope found herself a part of the busy scene. Some of the babies 
were fat little rogues who apparently thrived on the heat and dirt 
about them. Some were shining with cleanness, and some were soiled 
and sticky. Some were pitifully thin and pale, and with this latter 
group Billy and the doctor were working. It was to the mothers of 
these little ones that Eleanor was explaining the new formulas, and 
Hope noticed that from a cupboard in the corner came packages of the 
necessary ingredients. 

“How do you like our baby clinic?” asked Eleanor after the last of 
the mothers had smiled her thanks and gone off down the street. 

“T think it’s grand! Do you do it every day?” 

“Oh no! Life is too busy for that, though Billy and the doctor would 
like it. Most of them come in only once in two weeks. A few of the 
most frail ones come twice a week so that Dr. Ben can keep an eye on 
them. By the way, you didn’t meet Ben, did you?” 

Hope liked Dr. Ben Madison at once. He was a slight, dark young 
man on whom either weariness or pain had left its mark. He smiled in 
friendly fashion and greeted her as a fellow worker. As he turned away 


from them to enter his car, Hope noticed that he limped slightly. Later 
Eleanor told her more about the doctor. 

“Ben is a product of this neighborhood. He came to the Institute 
when he was a small boy. He accepted the Lord here, and now he 
gives freely of his time and knowledge to help other children in like 
circumstances. He has a fine practice downtown, but this is his love.” 

Hope, who had watched the doctor as he and Billy worked together, 
had decided in her own mind that the doctor’s real love was Billy, but 
she said nothing of this. Eleanor led the way into another basement 
room, where six or seven boys were engaged in construction of model 
airplanes. 

“They’re in a contest with the boys from Miller Park. The poor 
youngsters won’t make much of a showing for they haven’t enough 
material with which to work, and no one has time to help them. All we 
can do is to give them this room to work in.” 

She opened another door and called a greeting to a group of girls. 
“Such a noise! You sound like blackbirds in the treetops. How go the 
skirts? I’ll try to come back and show you how to make the plackets in 
about half an hour.” 

As they climbed the wide stairs to the sanctuary above, Eleanor 
sighed. “Oh, for helpers enough to do a real work here! We could use a 
half dozen more. There’s so much that we dream of doing.” 

They stood for a few minutes at the back of the church. Through the 
stained glass of the great windows the light fell on the deserted pews 
where once the rich and proud of the city worshiped. The pews were 
shabby now. The velvet cushions had long since worn out. The walls 
were discolored by smoke and streaked by rain that had discovered 
cracks in the slate roof. The floor was bare. But the graceful arches of 
the high ceiling still stretched above as of yore, and the beautiful 
carving of the altar table and the pulpit was unchanged by the time 
that had passed since the world’s best known and loved evangelist had 
stood there with his young bride. From that pulpit had spoken some of 
the nation’s greatest preachers, and a president of our country had 
worshiped there. In a book titled America’s Classic Architecture several 
pages were devoted to this old church. Eleanor told these things to 
Hope, and the thought of all that had transpired inside these walls 
awed them both. Yet as she went back to the house to prepare the 
evening meal it was not of the history of the church that Hope was 
thinking. She was seeing again that basement room full of mothers and 
babies, and a tired young doctor working among them. 

That evening, while the Kings attended a meeting at Bethel College, 
Hope explored the lawn and gardens under Chad’s guidance. They did 
not go off the walks, for the shrubs and vines had grown unpruned for 
years and now formed an almost impenetrable jungle. 


“Wouldn’t it be fun to fix up this lawn as it should be?” said Hope as 
they stood looking down a path that ran between tall lilac bushes. 
They tried to follow the path but could go only a few feet before they 
were stopped by tangled branches. 

“No can do,” said Chad, brushing a dirty little hand across his 
forehead where a wave of tawny hair was falling into his eyes. “I’ve 
been wanting to chop and dig here but Daddy says not until someone 
shows me how. Oh, there’s a pool back behind these bushes, but it’s all 
dirty. Come and see.” 

Just where the walk divided stood the remains of a once magnificent 
fountain. The stone youth who had poured water from an uplifted 
shell onto the rocks below was now sadly cracked and inglorious. A 
limb from a nearby tree had fallen across him and broken one arm. 
Birds had built a nest in the shell. The drain of the pool below had 
become clogged, and the trash that filled it had been soaked and 
resoaked with successive rains. 

“What a place for mosquitoes!” cried Hope. “Give me that stick, 
Chad, and I’ll open that drain. No wonder your face is all bumps. 
There. That’s better! Now we’ll let it drain, and maybe your daddy will 
let us clean it all out tomorrow.” 

Between the walk and the side fence they found evidences of a 
former garden—dried peony bushes, — hollyhock _ stalks, 
chrysanthemums that had lived bravely through the years, and leaves 
that told of tulips and iris. Rose bushes thrust out thorny arms and 
caught the explorers when they tried to reach the gate that led to the 
vegetable garden behind the lawn, so they returned to the house and 
washed off the dirt they had acquired. 

“We'll try again tomorrow,” Hope promised the little boy. 

“Yes, an’ we'll ask Daddy if we can chop and chop till we get all the 
old stuff chopped away and we can go down all the paths, won’t we? 
It’s like the Sleeping Beauty’s hedge that Mary Lou told me about.” 

“And who is Mary Lou?” asked Hope, scrubbing at the grimy little 
hands. 

“Oh, she’s my auntie. She lives on a big farm. Mother and I used to 
live there. I don’t call her aunt. I can’t remember to. She’s not old 
enough to be an aunt. She knows lots of things and she tells me. She’s 
going to be a doctor—a Miss Doctor—and I’m going to be Mr. Doctor, 
an’ we’re going to live together.” 

“How fine! There, you’re all clean once more. Now trot in and get 
ready for bed. Mother said you could do it all alone.” 

“T can. But I don’t like to. That’s the only thing I don’t like about 
being my folks’ child. They go away and let me go to bed alone. Mrs. 
O’Shea never does that. She puts Patsy to bed her own self.” 

“T’m sure your mother and father don’t go away unless they have 
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to. 

“No—o, I guess they don’t, but that doesn’t make it any funner.” 

“You can’t expect everything to be fun. You’re a big boy now, and it 
helps your mother and father to know you can do so well by yourself. 

“T don’t see how, but P’ll do it because Mother said I had to. When 
she says I have to, I really have to. And he’s not my father. He’s my 
daddy. My father’s in heaven. Is your father in heaven, Hope?” 

“Yes, we both have a Father in heaven.” 

“Do you have any brothers and sisters, Hope?” 

“Yes, a brother nine years old and a sister seven.” 

“Do they go to bed alone?” 

“Oh yes, when their mother says they must.” 

“Well,” with a sigh, “I guess Pll do it right now. I'll even say my 
prayers alone. Good night, Hope. I’m glad you came here to live.” 

Hope intended to lie awake as she had been accustomed to do, 
thinking of the unhappy events of the past months and feeding the 
bitterness in her soul with imaginary pictures of the wedding Jerry and 
Grace would have in the home church, with the same bridesmaids she 
had planned and everyone gay and happy with no thought of the one 
who should have been the bride. But the unusual activities of the day 
had made her drowsy, and she fell asleep before she had time to get 
the stage set for the drama. 


When Hope awakened the next morning and tiptoed out to get 
breakfast before the rest of the family should be up, she remembered 
her intention to go seeking a better job. She did not want to do it, for 
every time she thought of it the face of Mr. Skeen, with its sickening 
smile, rose before her and sent cold chills down her back. However, 
she could not be a cook all her life, so she would have to get out and 
hustle. Hope really was grateful to God for bringing her here just when 
she needed both a room and a job, but Mrs. King could eventually get 
some one who could fill the place better than she could. She was sure 
she could find another secretarial job—one where there would be no 
Mr. Skeen. 

At breakfast Chad greeted her joyfully. “Miss Hope, Daddy says we 
can chop and dig all we please if we be careful and if we let him tell us 
where to chop.” 

Dr. King smiled at the enthusiastic little boy and said, “I don’t want 
you to think you must undertake our landscaping, Miss Hope. Chad 
says you want to help him chop and dig.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Hope, laying aside her plans. She could look for a 
job tomorrow. “After I get the morning work done and have been to 
market, I’d like to help him. We could clean out that pool and get rid 
of the mosquitoes, and I’d like to clear away some of the brush from 
the fall flowers that are trying to fight through.” 

“Flowers?” cried Eleanor in delight. “What kind?” 

“Chrysanthemums, cosmos, and asters that have seeded themselves, 
a big clump of goldenrod, and several others.” 

“Grand! Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could have a really lovely 
garden? A place where the little children could play and pick flowers 
and maybe learn to grow gardens for themselves. I dream of it, and if 
it became a reality I’d—” 

She stopped and choked over her own enthusiasm at such a 
possibility. Dr. King looked across the table, his eyes shining in 
sympathy, and said, “Keep on dreaming, Len, honey. Such dreams 
have a way of coming true. But for today, with the mercury pushing 
one hundred, don’t try to help in any other way. Remember, I’m your 
boss.” 

Eleanor laughed ruefully. “Oh, P’ll remember. It’s hard to get used to 
being babied. I am not usually so fragile, Hope. But I got too hot in 


Mother’s berry patch a few weeks ago and am still paying for it. ’ll be 
glad when this heat is gone.” 

Dr. King had arisen to leave the room, and as he passed his wife’s 
chair he ran his hand lightly over the red-brown curls. 

“No, in spite of her brilliant plumage, she isn’t a topical fowl. She’s a 
snow bird, I guess.” 

“More like a fat gray junco,” said Eleanor with a laugh. Then she 
turned to Hope and spoke seriously. 

“Our day at the Institute begins at nine o’clock—that is, the regular 
work. One of the helpers gets here at seven to open the nursery and 
take in the children whose mothers go to work. Just before nine Billy 
and Ben—when he can—come in and we have devotions together. 
We’d like to have you come over, too. It gives us a good start for the 
day.” 

Hope would have preferred not to go, for “devotions” were 
something with which she had no acquaintance. However, Eleanor had 
taken her going for granted, and she did not want them to wait for 
her. So, as nine o’clock drew near, and the dishes were done and the 
kitchen and dining room cleaned, she took off her apron and crossed 
the court to the church. Chad was waiting at the door. 

“Mother said for me to show you where. They’re in the study.” 

Hope had thought that she could not pray aloud. Even in the young 
people’s group at home she had avoided it. Here it seemed different. 
She was seated between Chad and Billy, and after Dr. Ben had read a 
portion of Scripture and they began to pray she realized they were 
praying in turn as they were seated. She felt a moment of panic, but 
when the woman who had been in the nursery had prayed in broken 
English and Chad had joined in with a sentence or two, it did not seem 
so hard. As she prayed haltingly and in low tones, Billy’s hand reached 
for hers, and the warm clasp gave her assurance. It seemed to her as 
she listened to all the prayers that she was nearer to heaven than she 
had ever been before. She had not known one could feel such closeness 
to God as this. He was here, in this shabby little cubbyhole. Billy’s and 
Dr. Ben’s prayers made her eyes sting with unshed tears as she realized 
that these two young people, hardly older than herself, were giving 
their labor in this place, helping others in the name of the Lord to 
whom they were talking. 

When Eleanor began to pray, Hope forgot the room and the people 
in it. There was just herself and the loving Lord who had given His all 
for a lost world and who was now yearning over that world as He had 
done centuries before. She was not conscious of the change when 
Eleanor’s voice ceased and Dr. King’s took up the petition. She only 
knew that her heart ached with a longing to know better this Lord 
whom she had accepted years before but who had never seemed real 


and near at hand as He did today. Chad’s touch on her arm aroused 
her, and she stole out silently and went to her room where she could 
be alone. For the first time in her life she had caught a vision of what 
was meant by “consecration.” She had heard the term used but had 
thought it would apply only to persons who lived peculiarly isolated 
lives like old Mrs. Carlisle at home, or like missionaries or nuns. 

Today Hope had caught a little of the meaning of the call that the 
Lord sends to those who are His sheep. She had been in the presence 
of souls utterly yielded to their Lord and had heard in their voices the 
submissive tone which told of completely surrendered wills. She only 
partially understood what she had seen and heard, but she felt 
chastened and sobered, and wished she might have been privileged to 
have had the deep and happy experiences that must have been the 
Kings’ lot, rather than the unhappy ones that had befallen her. She did 
not expect that life could ever give her such joy as dwelt in the home 
and hearts of the Kings, but the sight of it she had had today left an 
afterglow of glory that she would not forget. 

Chad’s voice, calling through the hall, ended her reverie. 

“Hope! Mother says she and Aunt Billy have to take the car out to 
get some s’plies, so they’ll do the marketing. We can clean the fountain 
now.” 

Cleaning the fountain basin was an enjoyable task to Hope. She 
liked to bring order out of chaos, and this outdoor work just suited 
her. Chad found a bushel basket in the church furnace room, and the 
wet leaves and trash were loaded into it and carried out to the 
vegetable garden. 

“They'll be good for the soil if this is ever plowed,” said Hope. “If 
not, they can be burned when they are dry.” 

They carried buckets of water from the house and scrubbed the 
basin until the last vestige of soil had run down the drain, and it was 
all so clean that no mosquito would feel at home in it. Then they 
picked up the dead branches that were lying about and carried them to 
the garden where they piled them in a heap. Chad, struggling with an 
armful of sticks, stumbled over something that protruded from the 
ground by the back steps. 

“What’s this, Hope? It won’t come up. Is it part of a little wagon, or 
somethin’?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think it’s a wagon wheel. Let me see if I can 
turn it. Maybe it’s—oh, I have a idea. Wait a minute.” 

She picked up a stout stick that lay nearby and thrust it through the 
spokes of the wheel. She pushed and turned this way and that. 
Through years of disuse the iron had become corroded with rust, and 
it seemed impossible to turn the wheel. However, Hope was a sturdy 
miss and a determined one, and at last she felt the stick give as she 


threw her weight against it. It turned only a short distance, but Chad 
called excitedly. “There a little bit of water running in the fountain! 
The boy’s pouring it from the shell!” 

After trying in vain to open the valve further, Hope closed it again, 
promising Chad that she would find a way to open it fully later. She 
realized as she worked in the old garden that she was enjoying this 
experience so much that she had become sidetracked from her real 
purpose. 

It was pleasant here, and she felt secure from prying landladies and 
leering men. The only men she had seen since coming were Dr. King 
and his gracious kindliness, and Dr. Ben, who probably had forgotten 
her as soon as she was out of his sight. Outside the high fence she 
could catch glimpses of the noisy life of a sordid neighborhood. The 
entire city seemed cruel and wicked, with just this place like an oasis 
of good. Hope dreaded the thought of starting again the search for 
work. Yet she must. She would not be a cook all her life, and she could 
not go home. Tomorrow, she promised herself, she would try to find 
work. 

Next morning she heard Eleanor regretting her inability to find 
someone to clean the empty rooms upstairs. 

“Katie Berg will help, but she can’t do it alone. She isn’t well and 
mustn’t overdo. If I had someone to help Billy with classes for several 
days I’d do it myself!” 

“Don’t let me catch you at it,” said Dr. King quickly. “Let it stay 
dirty.” 

“Oh, we can’t. The dust is so thick up there that it flies down the 
open stairs and doubles the labor of cleaning. Chad goes exploring and 
comes back looking like a coal miner. We just have to get it cleaned.” 

“Then let Katie tackle it alone. She can at least get off the first coat, 
and maybe we can find someone else later.” 

After the Kings had departed Hope hurried about her morning work 
so that she might feel free in the afternoon. She need not be back until 
five and so could make some real progress about getting a job in that 
time. 

A crash and a wail from upstairs startled her. She flew up the stairs 
and down the long hall toward the room from which issued Katie’s 
lamentations. There she found an overturned stepladder and a 
bedraggled Katie seated in a pool of soap suds. 

“It’s not hurt I am but plenty mad!” she muttered. “T’was a sperrit 
jerked the ladder.” 

Hope helped Katie to her feet. Then she mopped up the streams of 
water, realizing as she did so how greatly the entire upstairs needed 
cleaning. She stood watching Katie’s futile efforts and decided that if 
the task were to be accomplished at all someone else would have to be 


recruited. Katie was willing but needed supervision. 

At eleven o’clock Eleanor, coming in to see how Katie was 
progressing, found Hope on the stepladder washing woodwork while 
Katie stood outside on the porch roof vigorously polishing the 
windows. 

“Hope! I didn’t mean that you should do this!” 

“I know,” said Hope rather shamefacedly, “but it’s so much fun to 
scour dirt off and leave things clean and shining. Please don’t feel bad. 
I wanted to do it. And if you want me to I'll help Katie whenever I 
have time until it’s done. It’s really fun.” 

It took two weeks to get the house cleaned thoroughly. There were 
large cupboards and closets to be emptied of trash, scrubbed, and 
aired. There were plate-glass mirrors to be polished. There were light 
fixtures to be cleaned and repaired. The workers did not stop at the 
second floor but went on to the third, where spacious servants’ 
quarters had once been. Those, too, were cleaned and aired. There was 
much old-fashioned furniture that Katie cleaned, and that Eleanor said 
could surely be used when they wanted to furnish rooms for additional 
helpers. It was a gargantuan task, and several times Hope mentally 
berated herself for attempting it. However, she did like to see 
cleanliness emerging from the shadow of grime that had covered the 
old mansion, and she was loathe to give up a job once started. So she 
kept on, promising herself that when this was done she would go job- 
hunting in earnest. 

The day they finished Hope took the Kings and Billy and Dr. Ben on 
a tour of the place to display its newly discovered beauties. They were 
amazed at the transformation and exclaimed again and again at 
parquet floors, beautiful woodwork, delicate carving, and, in the 
master bedroom, walls and ceiling hand-painted in rare beauty of 
design and color. 

“What a beautiful room!” cried Eleanor, standing at the broad tower 
window. “This huge tree outside hides the ugliness of the street, and 
one might imagine himself in a castle in the woods.” 

“I know what Id like to do with this room,” said Dr. Ben dreamily. 
“T’d like to make a room here to bring some of my patients to when 
they leave the hospital. It makes me sick when they have to go home, 
after a hard siege in the hospital, to unspeakable poverty and filth.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Dr. King. “Keep on dreaming, Benny. It may 
come someday. I haven’t any definite plans yet, but I’m sure this 
monstrous place was not given us just as a home for a half dozen 
people. I’m asking God to show us His plan for it.” 

“He will,” said Eleanor. “When He is ready for us to take another 
step He’ll lead the way. He always does.” 

“And when He does, you folks will have your uniforms on all ready 


to march,” said Billy. “You never are satisfied. When you get one 
project going to the point where I begin to breathe freely and plan to 
settle down to a normal existence, you start two more. If I had half the 
sense I was born with I’d desert the ship before I’m found dead in a 
front line trench.” 

“You have your metaphors mixed, as usual, Wilhelmina,” laughed 
Dr. King. “And you know you wouldn’t quit if we fired you. If you and 
Ben will quit your squabbling and get married, we’ll make another 
apartment up here and you can run Ben’s hospital.” 

Billy turned an outraged face to him. 

“Me! Marry a doctor? Not on your life! When I get married, it will 
be to a man who comes home regularly and stays there. Either a 
banker or a—a—mailman! No doctors for me!” 

The others laughed, but Dr. Ben’s face flushed and Hope felt that 
such an idea was not a joke to him. As they climbed the stairs to the 
third floor, Billy ran on ahead, the Kings were hand in hand as usual, 
and Hope fell behind. Dr. Ben, at her side, said kindly, “You’ve done a 
most thorough job of sweeping and garnishing this old place, Miss 
Hope. It does me good to see it clean and lived in. Ever since I can 
remember, it has been forlorn, dirty and empty.” 

“It has been just plain fun,” said Hope. “It seemed asleep, and we 
woke it up and washed its face.” 

Dr. Ben laughed at her fancy, and they joined the others in the front 
hall of the third floor. 

“IT can see all sorts of possibilities here,” said Eleanor. “Everything 
from a playroom for Chad in stormy weather to a laboratory for 
myself. It’s so light and spacious.” 

“In time we will use it all, I’m sure,” said Dr. King. “I had thought it 
would require much repairing and painting, but it is in remarkably 
good condition. We’ll just go along as God leads and find out what His 
plans are for this old house.” 


Hope looked at the calendar on the kitchen wall one morning and 
realized with a start that four weeks had passed since she had come 
here for “just a few days.” She excused herself for the delay by 
remembering that she had felt she must help these folks who had been 
kind to her. However, she resolved to go out that very afternoon and 
begin the search for a real job. 

So two o'clock found her again in the downtown block where 
several employment agencies were located. At the first one there were 
no vacancies for the kind of work she wanted, but the next one had an 
opening. In a short time Hope was on her way to the interview. The 
woman at the agency had painted an attractive picture of the position 
with its promise of quick advancement, and Hope felt encouraged. Yet, 
as she sat in the outer office of the prospective employer, she felt again 
the panicky fear that had been with her before. The two girls working 
at nearby desks appeared so sleekly sophisticated and efficient that she 
knew she could never be at ease with them. When a young executive 
stopped at one desk for some letters, his familiar attitude and the pert 
answers of the typist made Hope even more uncomfortable. 

By the time she was shown into the inner office, her ears were 
burning and her hands were icy. How she did wish the girl who had 
shown her in would stay with her or at least leave the door open! The 
wish was in vain, and she braced herself for the interview. She never 
could remember what happened, having afterward only a confused 
impression of questions to which she made stammering answers, of 
growing impatience from the man at the desk, and a final irritable 
outburst, “Why did they send you anyway? You don’t act as if you 
know anything!” 

As she went down in the elevator later, Hope wondered what he 
would have done had she said, “Oh yes, I know lots of things! I can 
chop and dig with Chad, and I can scrub woodwork, wash dishes, and 
even cook a meal!” 

But most employers wanted typists and bookkeepers and said 
nothing about chopping and digging. And she was a fast and efficient 
typist when she wasn’t nervous, having done ninety words a minute on 
her last speed test. If only she could find an office where there were no 
men. 

Hope did not have the courage to go back to the same agency, so 


she went to one across the street. They had an opening that might be 
just what she wanted—typist in a small insurance office. She resolved 
that this time she would keep cool and self-possessed and would be 
very, very efficient. No one should guess how timid and ignorant she 
felt. She almost succeeded in this ambitious plan, answering most of 
the questions glibly, typing a sample letter without an error, and being 
told to report for work the next Monday morning. Then, as she turned 
away, feeling that a real victory had been won over fear and timidity, 
her new employer laid one hand on her arm. 

“You're a smart girl, and I think we’ll get along fine,” he said with a 
smile that reminded her sickeningly of another man in another office. 

Quickly she jerked away and ran out, not waiting for the elevator, 
but speeding down the stairs and out onto the street without stopping. 
She boarded the first car that came, and as it twisted and turned 
through the streets she sat living through the scene again and again, 
and feeling her cheeks burn with anger and shame. Hope admitted to 
herself that probably the man had only meant to be kind, but with the 
memory of Mr. Skeen and his sickening smirk fresh in her mind she 
was in no mood for such kindness. The car moved with exasperating 
slowness. All she wanted now was to get back to the big house on 
Sherman Street and to stay there. She would be a cook and scrub 
woman all her days if the Kings would keep her. It was better to do the 
hardest menial labor among kind friends than to make a big salary in a 
office where men felt privileged to “paw over” her, as she had heard a 
girl express it once. All she wanted of life now was security. The big 
house shut away behind its high iron fence was so blessedly safe. 

From that day her attitude toward her work changed. Instead of 
thinking of it as a temporary thing, it now seemed to be her career. 
Hope did not intend to enjoy it, for joy of any sort had passed her by, 
but she would do it well and be worthy of the generous wages the 
Kings paid her. Grandma Thompson’s lessons in cooking and 
housekeeping had been thorough and bore valuable fruit. Mrs. King 
was busy in the Institute office helping with plans for enlargement of 
the work and was relieved to have someone to whom she could entrust 
the care of the house. 

Hope shopped, cooked, dusted, and cleaned. In the afternoons she 
raked the lawn and trimmed the bushes and shrubs. Dr. Ben and Billy 
teased her about this latter task, for her strength and ability at such 
work amazed and amused them. She did not mind. She was an outdoor 
girl and had helped Grandpa prune trees and vines often enough to 
know what she was doing. The exercise she was getting was a 
welcome sleep inducer. When Hope went to bed after a tussle with 
stubborn lilac branches she had no strength nor time for morbid 
memories—she went to sleep. 


Not expecting happiness, Hope did not miss it. She was safe and 
taking care of herself and rejoiced in the fact that she was no longer 
dependent on those who wanted her only for the work she was able to 
do. One night as she lay on her cot in the big tower room listening to 
the murmur of voices from the porch where Dr. and Mrs. King sat 
resting in the swing and Ben and Billy lounged on the steps, she 
thought of the prayer she had made in the Union Station on that day 
weeks ago. God had heard her and sent her here, and she thanked Him 
for it. 


Bitly rose from the steps and reached for her purse with which Dr. 
Ben was playing. 

“Give, Pillshooter,” she demanded. “I have to go home. My parents 
are talking about establishing a curfew. I’ve been out late too much to 
suit their ideas as to what is good for little redheads.” 

Dr. Ben opened the purse, extracted her keys, then handed her the 
bag. “I agree with them. I’m taking you home.” 

“Well—thanks for telling me. Then I suppose I’ll have to bring you 
home. Bids fair to be an interesting night.” 

“I have a dime. I can find a bus that will take my money. So long, 
folks. See you in the morning.” 

Philip and Eleanor King sat silent for many minutes after the noise 
of the car had died away down the street. It had been a busy day, and 
the demands upon their strength and grace had been many and varied. 
Now, it was good to rest here for a while. Chad had been in bed for an 
hour, and now the light was out in Hope’s room also. The noises of the 
street seemed muted by the tall hedges about the lawn, and only the 
creak of the chains of the swing belonged to this place and hour. The 
thick foliage of the maples shut out the light, and for the moment 
Sherman Street with its sin and sorrow, dirt and disease, seemed far 
away. 

“Thank God for this house and this big park of a lawn,” said Eleanor 
at last. “It is a real refuge for tired warriors, isn’t it?” 

“And how!—as Clem Riggs would say. There is probably a very 
dignified and scholarly way to express my appreciation, but Clem’s 
way suits me tonight. Aren’t human beings—some of them—dumb? 
I’ve been working at the Institute for eight years, and I’ve looked at 
this house hundreds of times. I’ve seen in it only a pile of junk that 
shut the sun off the playground. It seemed a symbol of the futility of 
man’s pride in material things, and I have wished it might be razed so 
that we could have a ball ground here. Then along comes Mr. 
VanMeter and sees in it a home for us and limitless possibilities for the 
Institute. I’ll warrant that he has all sorts of schemes in his head for its 
use.” 

“It’s a lovely place, and I feel as if I had lived in it always. It just 
belongs to me, somehow. After all the hideous places we considered in 
trying to get closer to the Institute, this is like an outpost of heaven. I 


would have welcomed a tiny apartment or an old house with a pocket 
handkerchief of a lawn behind it. I had my soul all prepared for a big 
sacrifice, and there has been none at all.” 

“Tt will be a hard place to keep clean, and we may find it a problem 
for heating.” 

“Let’s not cross that bridge yet. If the housekeeping becomes too 
heavy for Hope, we can get Katie regularly. Their rent has been raised, 
and she must earn something. With Hope to cook and Katie to clean, 
what more could we ask?” 

“We don’t have to ask, honey. Before we call He answers. He gives 
so much that I am kept busy trying to contain it. 1 met Lee Harvey on 
the campus last week, and when he heard that we were living down 
here he looked at me as if I were some rare kind of moron. He has the 
First Church at Belden now, and he probably remembers that I could 
have had it and took this instead. He thinks, of course, that I am 
regretting the decision.” 

Eleanor laughed as she answered. “Poor Lee! I remember our 
Sunday at that church. I felt ossified before the service even started. 
Your sermon was the poorest I ever heard you preach. Later, when you 
got the call, I knew it was your handsome face and charming 
personality that attracted them. Certainly it was not that sermon! I was 
relieved beyond measure when you turned it down.” 

“Well, Lee’s ideas and mine are different. He will fit in at Belden. I 
might have once, but not now. He’s the same Lee who used to be my 
prize pupil in seminary. I pray the Lord to forgive me for helping to 
make him what he is. Lee can never understand why I chose this place 
nor how I can be happy here.” 

“He isn’t the only one who wonders. I had a call from the university 
today. If we want to leave Henderson Institute tomorrow we can go 
out there. There’s a position open for each of us, and I’d hate to 
mention the salary. You’d say I’d been reading fairy tales. There’s an 
eight-room, lake-front apartment that goes with it.” 

“What did you tell them?” 

“Just what you did when they talked to you. ‘Nothing doing!’ Only 
in language more suited to university comprehension. I didn’t even 
bother my busy husband with their request. I turned it down flat.” 

“They all think we’re crazy—‘crackbrained,’ Lee said. But the folks 
we really care for understand, don’t they?” 

“Oh, yes! Dr. Cortland sheds tears of joy when he talks of it. Billy’s 
folks are back of us in everything we do. Mother thinks Henderson 
Institute is the greatest point of interest in the city, and she knows the 
superintendent of the Institute is its first citizen and its foremost 
preacher.” 

“She is a bit prejudiced, I’m afraid.” 


“Bless her heart! I’ve been thinking of her all day, wishing I could 
see her. Whenever I get a problem I want to head for home and 
Mother.” 

“What’s your problem now? Is it your husband or your son?” Philip 
drew Eleanor closer until her head rested against his shoulder and her 
curls brushed his cheek. “I have no such wisdom as Mother’s, but I’ll 
do my best at any little problem which you submit.” 

“You’re a dear, and I need your wisdom a dozen times a day. This 
special problem is Hope. Whatever is the matter with her, Phil?” 

“T didn’t know there was anything wrong. As a cook she certainly 
leaves nothing to be desired. Of course, I’d rather eat my wife’s 
cooking, but Hope comes in a close second. What do you mean? What 
seems to be wrong?” 

“IT wish I knew. She isn’t a happy girl at all—not as young girls 
should be. She is a willing and capable worker, but she is too quiet and 
reserved. Only when she and Chad are alone in the garden does she 
even smile. In the weeks she has been here I have never heard her 
laugh.” 

“Maybe she doesn’t like her work. She appears to be entirely out of 
the class of the ordinary cook.” 

“I thought of that. When she first came she acted at times as if she 
were almost ashamed of the work. I am sure she has been an office 
worker. Perhaps some unfortunate experience has upset and 
embittered her. At first I was afraid she would leave when she found 
something better, but that restlessness has gone, and she puts all her 
energy into her work as if it were her one interest in life. Yet, she isn’t 
happy.” 

“How do you know? Maybe she likes being morbid. Some folks do. 
At least the psychologists say so. I never met one who did.” 

“No, she’s not that type. I think she wants to be loved and has no 
one to love her. She and Chad are chums, and sometimes when she is 
with him she breaks down and almost enjoys herself. I wish I could win 
her confidence.” 

“Ts she a real Christian, Len?” 

“Yes, I’m sure of that. She has had a definite experience of salvation, 
for she speaks of it occasionally. She reminds me of the way I used to 
be. I believed and I had accepted Christ, but I had never even heard of 
living in Him and living with Him day by day. To one who has been 
raised in an atmosphere of careless acceptance of God’s love without 
any real appreciation of it, our mode of life is out-and-out queer. I 
think Hope is beginning to enjoy our devotional hour and to like to 
have a part in it. She sits with her eyes fixed on you when you preach 
on Sundays as if she had never heard such words before. She is 
growing, I know. Yet she is so sad. I wish I could help her.” 


“Put her to work for someone else,” says Phil. “Give her a job where 
she’ll see some of these girls who really have a tough time. Let Katie 
help more in the house, and use Hope over at the church.” 

Eleanor sat up as if the thought had electrified her. 

“Oh, that’s what we’ll do! I could use her so—so—oh, she could— 
Phil, I could hug you for that idea! I am thinking so fast I can’t talk. 
Can’t you see what we can do? With that big old empty kitchen in this 
house, and with Hope just dropping down on us this way, and with all 
the things that can be done here! I can’t wait to start!” 

“Start what? And what’s the idea I gave you? I don’t see—” 

“Of course you don’t. A man wouldn’t. It’s all in my head—only a bit 
mixed up at present. But it will shake down into sense after a while. 
Phil King, we’re going to start cooking classes in this old kitchen, and 
Hope is going to teach them!” 

“Ts that so! Then who will cook my meals?” 

“Your wife will. I never intend to give up that privilege permanently 
to anyone. Maybe Tom and Katie would come and live in the basement 
apartment and Katie could help all the time. ’m going to shuffle all 
this jumble of ideas around until I get them in order, and when I get 
done the Institute will have a household science teacher and you will 
have a housekeeper-wife again.” 

“Suits me. It’s near midnight, Len. Let’s put your ideas in cold 
storage until morning. Or better yet, let’s go and pray over them. And, 
while we’re about it, we'll thank the Lord again for the blessed 
privilege of working for Him here.” 

“And for letting us work together,” she said softly. “I never get over 
the wonder of that. In spite of our willfulness, in spite of all our 
weaknesses, God uses us and blesses us and gives us so much joy that I 
feel like singing the doxology all day long.” 
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Hope, I’ve a new job for you—a better one,” said Eleanor the next 
morning, entering the kitchen where Hope was washing dishes. Hope 
turned quickly and stared at her in dismay, while a wave of color 
flooded her cheeks. 

“A new job? Oh, I hoped I was doing all right here. Iam sorry—” 

She choked and stopped, and Eleanor hastened to explain. 

“You have done well. You’ve been better than anyone could have 
expected. As Billy would say, ‘You’re really super!’ That’s why I have 
found a new job for you. Hope—oh, please say yes—will you come 
over to the Institute and teach cooking and sewing? Or rather will you 
do the cooking in the old kitchen here? I know you sew beautifully. I 
saw you working on that blouse last week. You could do a wonderful 
service among our young girls. They need so much, and we can give 
them so little! You could even help some of the mothers who want to 
do better but don’t know how. Won’t you do it, Hope?” 

Perplexity and amazement struggled together on Hope’s face. At first 
she did not seem to comprehend what Eleanor was asking. Then when 
she did, she seemed unable or unwilling to believe it. 

“How could I?” she said at last. “Would I have time to keep things 
going here and do that too?” 

“Oh no. It would take all of your time there. There would be 
cooking or sewing classes every afternoon after school and some 
evenings. There could be some classes for mothers in the daytime. You 
said the other day that you could type. If you’re even an amateur 
typist you’re better than Billy. She only does it for us because we’ve no 
one else, and she hates it.” 

Eleanor, whose enthusiasm almost ran away with her when she was 
dreaming and planning for the Institute, stopped for breath, and Hope 
interpolated, “But how will you manage? Who will help you here? You 
can’t do your work at the church and keep up this big barn of a 
house.” 

“Phil and I discussed that until almost midnight. Both of us feel that 
even Henderson Institute must not disrupt our home life nor cause us 
to neglect Chad. We are fortunate in living so close to our work. I can 
run home, care for Chad, and still have much time to help Phil. Katie 
and Tom Berg can live in the basement apartment, so that Katie can 
take full charge of the cleaning. Since the cool weather has come my 


headaches have gone, and Id love to do the cooking.” 

Hope still looked troubled and undecided. “Could I keep my room?” 
she asked anxiously. “The rooms about here might not—” 

“Of course you'll stay here. This place is big enough to house our 
staff for years to come. I wouldn’t dream of letting you go elsewhere. 
Oh, you will do it, won’t you, Hope? It would be such a wonderful help 
to us.” 

Hope consented to try the new order of things, and with many 
misgivings and inward quakings she started her work as home 
economics instructor at Henderson Institute. The week before classes 
began was spent in cleaning the old kitchen, which had been in disuse 
for twenty years. The cupboards were emptied of trash and thoroughly 
scoured and aired. A team of boys from Dr. King’s “Recruits” came in 
and washed the walls and woodwork. A man from the gas company 
inspected and repaired the great, old-fashioned stove, and then Hope 
spent almost an entire day cleaning it. The windows were washed and 
polished, and pretty curtains were hung. The worktable that ran down 
the middle of the room was scoured white. Hope estimated that she 
could have eight girls in a class, working four on each side of the 
table. Tom Berg built a rack above the table, providing a place for 
knives, forks, spoons, and all the other mixing and measuring 
equipment. Under the table were deep drawers that would hold 
utensils, towels, and aprons. Even though the pantry had been turned 
into a kitchen for Eleanor, there were cupboards enough in the kitchen 
for all the supplies Hope would care to stock at one time. 

“It seems as if the man who planned this house sixty years ago knew 
just what we’d need,” said Hope, busily scouring a drawer. “There’s 
everything here that one could want.” 

“Well, it’s far from being a model kitchen for this day,” said Eleanor, 
as she carefully adjusted the fullness in the curtain she was hanging. 
“One woman in a place like this, cooking for a family and trying to 
keep the place decently clean, would soon work herself to death. That 
old sink with its wooden drain board would give a modern plumber a 
nightmare. But I like it. I love old houses, and this one certainly suits 
our purposes exactly.” 

On Friday they left Chad with Billy and spent the day downtown 
shopping. Hope knew what she wanted. She had sat up late every 
night that week making and revising a list. 

“We must not get a lot of things that the girls would never see in 
their homes. It’s best to have as little equipment as possible, so the 
girls won’t grow dependent on it. Yet we want nice, pretty things. If 
their homes are poor, they can be taught to make the best of them. 
Don’t you think so, Mrs. King?” 

“Indeed I do, though I’m afraid I might not have realized it. You’re 


right, Hope. No electric or patent gadgets. We’ll stick to the simple 
life.” 

“One thing I do want, though, that may seem a bit extravagant. If 
you think so, just tell me and we'll do without it for a while. I’d like a 
gay cloth and napkins for the table in the alcove, and a set of pretty 
dishes, so that once a month each class could cook a meal and serve it 
attractively. Do you think it would cost too much?” 

Hope looked anxiously at Eleanor as she unfolded her pet plan, and 
her face lighted with relief as Eleanor answered, “I think that’s grand! 
I knew it was a burst of genius when I thought of this! It’s going to be 
the prize department of the Institute. Let’s go to the linen department 
now and find the prettiest set we can. It will make work in laundering, 
but it will be worth it.” 

“I thought I’d teach them to do the laundering, too. There will be a 
lot of towels each week, and the classes can take turns doing them.” 

“Of course. That’s just another idea I overlooked. This is your 
department, Hope, and you’re going to make a big success of it. 
There’s one request I’d like to make, though. Our staff is like a family 
of brothers and sisters working together, and we call each other by our 
first names. Won’t you call me Eleanor? Mrs. King sounds so formal.” 

Hope looked pleased, though a bit confused. “I'd like to. It will make 
me feel as if I were really one of you.” 

“It’s a bargain then. And Dr. King is only ‘Phil’ to the workers. It 
would please him if you would join our inner circle by calling him 
that.” 

“Are you sure he wouldn’t think me presumptuous? I’d be almost 
afraid to do that.” 

“He would really like it.” Then Eleanor laughed as at an amusing 
memory. “I wish you might have witnessed Billy’s pleasure when she 
was first privileged to call him ‘Phil.’ You see, she had been at Bethel 
College where he was teaching, and for four long years had to call him 
Dr. King. When she graduated last spring and realized that he no 
longer had ‘flunking power,’ as she designated it, she had a gala time 
for a while. He liked it, however. He and Billy are great friends.” 

Eleanor paid the clerk for the linens and said, as they waited for 
their change, “I do hope these supplies will be delivered tomorrow.” 

“If they aren’t, I’ll turn my first class into a lecture on marketing and 
stocking up a kitchen. I think it is as necessary for the girls to know 
how to buy as it is for them to learn to cook and sew.” 

“It is—it surely is. Where did you learn so much about so many 
things, Hope? You can do well almost everything that is mentioned.” 

“Oh, no. Just the common everyday things that make up living.” 

“What more could anyone ask in the way of accomplishments—to 
do well the things that make up living?” 


When they reached home they found Chad helping Billy as she 
prepared the tots in the nursery for the parents or big sisters who 
would call for them. This was a process calling for a great expenditure 
of patience and energy. Eleanor and Hope stood watching as Billy and 
her assistant, Romilda Ferari, who came in every day from eight to 
five, washed hands and faces, took off the coveralls serving as 
uniforms, and put back on the little dresses and suits belonging to the 
tots. Chad hurried about putting away blocks, dolls, and_ balls, 
tremendously elated by his importance. 

“Isn’t this a melee?” laughed Eleanor. “It would drive anyone but 
Billy crazy, but she thrives on it. Since she came down here as a 
student worker four years ago, she has been devoted to this work, and 
especially to the babies. They are her all-absorbing passion in life.” 

“The babies are more attractive than the older children,” said Hope, 
watching Romilda as she struggled with a black-eyed, curly-headed 
little son of Italy. “They seem so much cleaner.” 

“Not always,” said Eleanor, her eyes following Chad as he raced 
back and forth over the floor. “Do you know, Hope, that while the 
children take their afternoon naps Billy and Romilda often wash and 
iron some of their clothes? Billy sometimes gives a bath to a bath- 
deserving youngster, and frequently she shampoos two or three little 
heads.” 

“Billy is so nice. I like her very much.” 

“Yes, she’s a dear. One would never guess, to look at her there, that 
she is the only child of extremely wealthy parents, who would give her 
anything she desired that money could procure.” 

Hope stared in amazement. She had thought of Billy as a working 
girl, one who had chosen a strange profession to be sure, but 
nevertheless a wage earner. To know that Billy did not have to earn 
her living, yet that she labored here at menial and often unpleasant 
tasks day after day, added one more puzzle to the ones that had caused 
Hope to wonder since she came to this amazing institution. 

Just then Chad caught sight of them. Immediately his importance 
and his task were forgotten. He raced across the floor and came to a 
skidding stop in Eleanor’s outstretched arms. 

“Oh, Mother, I’m so glad you came back. I wanted you such a 
much!” 

“I wanted you, too, little son. That’s why I hurried back. Were you a 
good boy?” 

“Yes I was, I truly was. You can ask Aunt Billy.” 

Billy had turned the last scrubbed and polished little one over to 
Romilda’s guardianship. She walked toward the group in the door. As 
she drew near, Chad hastily said, “I just ‘membered, Mother. I was a 
little bit naughty. I pushed Patsy’s face in.” 


“You did what?” said Eleanor in astonishment. 

“I pushed Patsy’s face in. But he ‘served it. Honest he did, Mother. 
He knocked Margie down ... and she’s a little girl.” 

“But sonny,” said Eleanor, motioning Billy to silence, “you can’t 
fight with everyone who doesn’t please you.” 

“Oh, I don’t ... not with everyone. Just with Patsy. I didn’t fighted 
with any more, did I, Aunt Billy?” 

“No, you didn’t. And you apologized to Patsy, and Patsy apologized 
to Margie, so it’s all right. And you're all going to be good tomorrow— 
I hope.” The last words were added for the adult listeners. 

As they went through the court toward the gate leading into the big 
yard. Chad thrust one little hand into Eleanor’s clasp and said, “I will 
be good tomorrow, Mother. Truly and truly I will, Miss Honor.” 

At Hope’s puzzled look, Billy laughed. “You’re wondering at that 
name. It’s Chad’s nickname for the disciplinary side of his mother’s 
character. I think he started it in his babyhood when a maid called her 
‘Miss Eleanor.’ He has a very wholesome regard for ‘Miss Honor’s’ 
standards of obedience.” 
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The cooking and sewing classes were, from their beginning, 
immensely popular with the girls of Sherman Street neighborhood. 
Every afternoon as soon as school was out they would come running 
through the gate, up onto the back porch, and into the kitchen where 
Hope awaited them. This afternoon group was made up of grammar 
school girls, too young to be employed as yet. On two nights each 
week Hope taught high school girls. There were not so many in this 
latter class, for down on Sherman Street high school girls often worked 
in the evenings. All who could come found it both pleasant and 
profitable. The fame of the cooking classes spread, helped out by the 
information that “you get to eat what you cook,” and soon Hope was 
as busy as the other overworked members of the Institute staff. 

During the hours when school was in session Hope did her shopping, 
prepared her menus, planned work for the sewing classes, and helped 
Dr. King in the office. Billy gladly relinquished her position as typist 
and devoted all her energies to the babies and their mothers. She and 
Romilda went up and down the streets seeking little ones for the 
kindergarten. Whenever they found a home where the mother was 
employed and the children left in the care of some neighbor or a not- 
too-responsible, aged grandparent, or when they found children 
playing on the busy streets or in the gutters, they made known the 
advantages of the care they would receive at the Institute. Each 
morning while Romilda was busy in the nursery receiving the little 
ones deposited by working parents, Billy was out in her car collecting 
others. Dr. Ben would often come in with a child in his arms, while a 
sick mother waited in his car on her way to the hospital. 

The life at Henderson Institute was an interesting revelation to 
Hope. She had never known of the existence of such a place as this. 
She had never met people like Billy and Dr. Ben and the Kings. Billy 
could have lived a life of ease and pleasure, yet she washed and ironed 
and cooked lunches for hungry children, and labored gladly in this 
sordid district. Dr. Ben had an office in a tall building downtown, 
where a rapidly growing clientele crowded his waiting room. Yet he 
spent three mornings each week checking on Billy’s little charges and 
calling on their homes. At any hour of the day or night he would come 
if they called him. 

Dr. King, Hope had learned, taught four mornings each week in a 


college far out on the busy boulevard. He had once been offered the 
presidency of that college but had refused it and instead was giving his 
life in service here on Sherman Street. As Hope worked with him in 
the office she grew to realize that he was doing a tremendous work in 
a place that most men would have rejected. Eleanor divided her time 
between the home and the Institute. She taught several Bible classes 
each week, visited the shut-ins, directed the girls’ recreational 
program, taught English to several foreign women, and helped Dr. 
King plan and execute the heavy and varied program that made the 
Institute the busiest place in the district. Yet, Hope had heard a 
telephone conversation in which Eleanor had refused a position on the 
teaching staff of the university. 

Truly there was much to cause one to wonder in this unusual 
situation. As Hope became better acquainted with the workers, as she 
saw the unselfish service they were giving day after day, as she 
observed them laboring until they almost dropped from weariness, she 
came to a new understanding of consecration to the cause of Jesus 
Christ. One morning in the devotional period Dr. King spoke on “The 
Love of Christ Constraineth Us,” and Hope listened intently, realizing 
that herein, perhaps, lay the secret of the lives of her new friends. 

Hope herself had been a Christian many years. Never would she 
forget the morning when she had talked with her pastor in the home 
church and told him that she wanted to accept Jesus as her own 
Savior. She could remember the thrill of joy that was hers at the 
realization that her sins were forgiven. Yes, she knew she was a 
Christian. But now, in the office of a shabby old church on a run-down 
street, she had a newer and bigger vision of the privileges and 
responsibilities of a Christian. 

Dr. King’s quiet words painted the whole story as clearly as if he 
were putting it on canvas before their eyes—the greatness of the love 
of God that caused Him to send His only Son to save unworthy 
mankind, the tender love of that Son who willingly gave up His life in 
awful heartbreak and agony for a world that would not receive Him, 
and the compulsion that comes to each true believer to serve that 
Savior with all his being. As Hope listened, she wondered that she had 
been so long blind to this truth—that she was not saved to live for her 
own pleasure but was saved for God’s service and glory. As Dr. King 
led them in prayer, she bowed her head and silently prayed, “Dear 
Jesus, thank You for bringing me here and giving me a part in Your 
work. Help me to do it well for You.” 

From that day forward, life had a new purpose and meaning for 
Hope. Heretofore her desire had been only to provide for herself and 
to secure her independence. Now she had an interest outside herself. 
To help, even a little, to bring about better conditions in the world, to 


give a hand to the young girls who swarmed into her kitchen and who 
needed to be taught so much besides cooking and sewing, to attract 
them to the Institute where they could learn of the One who could 
save, even in Sherman Street—to serve in this way among these needy 
people seemed a high and noble calling that glorified even such 
humble work as cleaning the kitchen or scouring pans. 

So Hope came to have a kind of peace—not the kind that comes 
from fulfilled desire, but that which comes when self is laid aside and 
service for others fills one’s days. She had not forgotten her 
unhappiness, but it was pushed out of sight for the time by new friends 
and new work. The busy present took all her time and left no 
opportunity for daydreams of what might have been. The pranks and 
escapades of Ginny, Rosa, and Sylvia kept her laughing at and with 
them, and with their ceaseless chatter flowing around her she could 
not concentrate on her troubles. So her thoughts were less and less of 
herself. 

Hope and Billy became fast friends. They worked harmoniously 
together, Billy’s gay vivacity complementing Hope’s sober quietness. 
She visited Billy’s home and, seeing the luxury there, was led to 
appreciate the depth of Billy’s love for her work which could impel her 
to leave that gracious home. She grew daily more fond of Dr. Ben and 
wished Billy would learn to love him as he loved her. 

For herself, love was a thing of the past; but she did long to see 
these two friends find happiness together. Billy had become as dear to 
her as a sister, and she liked Dr. Ben more than any man she had ever 
met—unless, of course, it be Dr. King. Even for the latter, whom she 
admired and respected in a way that was almost hero worship, she had 
not the feeling of real friendship that she had for Ben. Perhaps it was 
because of his slight lameness, perhaps because of his diffidence, 
which was like her own self-consciousness, that her heart went out to 
him in sisterly sympathy. 

Hope had no other interest in any man, nor did she ever expect to. 
She wanted only to be left alone here to live and serve as she chose. It 
was here at the Institute that she had found security when life seemed 
full of dangers and uncertainty. Here she would stay as long as she was 
wanted. Even though she had no real fondness for cooking and sewing, 
Hope had been willing to do both as a means of obtaining the security 
she sought. Her reward had come with the clearer vision that the last 
few weeks had brought, for now she saw these humble tasks glorified. 
They were no longer drudgery but became shining channels of service 
for Christ. 
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Philip and Eleanor King saw the change in Hope and rejoiced therein. 
As she became increasingly interested in her work, she forgot herself 
in her interest in the girls who needed her. Those working with her 
saw the change within, expressed in her face, which had in repose 
often seemed sullen. Now, in the animation that lit it as she talked to 
the girls, her real beauty became apparent. She was not gay and 
lighthearted as Billy was, but the bitter twist had left her lips. When 
she was alone with her classes she could be heard laughing with the 
girls. They accepted her as a friend, loved her devotedly, and asked for 
no other reward than her quiet smile of approval when they had done 
well. 

“That girl is rather strikingly beautiful when she forgets her 
complexes and lets her personality have a chance,” said Philip one 
evening as he and Eleanor stood in the office doorway and watched 
Hope chatting animatedly with a group of fifteen year olds. “I can 
hardly believe that she is the same girl I found here when I came home 
in August. She served a well cooked meal, but I was afraid she’d sour 
the cream when she looked at it. No one could have convinced me that 
she could ever look like this!” 

“Isn’t it a wonderful illustration of what God can do when His love 
shines into a life? Hope is happier now because she is doing something 
for someone else and not brooding over her own real or imagined 
wrongs. She still has her moody moments, but they come more rarely 
and leave more quickly than at first. Some day I hope the barriers will 
be broken down so that I can help her as I long to do. The change in 
her has been so marked that I am encouraged to hope that ere long we 
can see her moods banished for good. She may surprise us all some 
day.” 

“We shouldn’t be surprised at anything. Talk about the Seven 
Wonders of the World! Id like to write a book about the Unnumbered 
Wonders of God’s Grace!” 

“When you do, be sure you put me in it. The fact that He has taken 
me, and forgiven me, and trained me, and used me—” 

“And made you the sweetest helpmeet a man could have—don’t 
leave that out, Len. [’ll put in two chapters about His gracious dealing 
with me. Even that would not tell the story. 


Could we with ink the ocean fill, and were the skies of 
parchment made; 

Were every stalk on earth a quill, and every man a scribe by 
trade; 

To write the love of God above would drain the ocean dry, 

Nor could the scroll contain the whole, though stretched from 
sky to sky. 


“We never can tell the whole story, Phil. But we can pass the good 
news along and maybe help someone like Hope occasionally. I’m sure 
God sent her to us for just that purpose.” 

Hope, also, felt that her coming to Henderson House had been the 
leading of God. She had been frightened, lonely, and unwanted. Her 
life had been of no value to anyone, and the memory of her unhappy 
love affair had mocked her whenever she saw the happiness of more 
fortunate girls. She had been insulted and driven from her position and 
her abode. Then in her need she had called out to God. He had sent 
her here to serve, and in that service she had found contentment and a 
kind of happiness. Not the blissful life of companionship and love that 
she had expected to have with Jerry, but a substitute joy that, 
although less thrilling, was comforting in its sense of security. 

The evenings when she had no classes were apt to be lonely, for 
Eleanor, who seldom went out evenings, devoted herself to Chad until 
his bedtime and then worked on a textbook that she expected to 
publish in the spring. When Dr. King had an evening at home, which 
was all too rare an occasion, it called for a family celebration, and 
Hope did not intrude nor interrupt except in case of emergency. So the 
unoccupied evenings began to hang heavily on her hands. 

To fill the time and to drive away thoughts of what might have been 
and never would be, Hope began to read and study some of the books 
from the bookcases in the hall. She had always liked to read but never 
before had had access to such books as these. Often until far into the 
night she read, racing to finish one fascinating volume that she might 
start another tomorrow. Poetry, classical fiction, travel, science—she 
read them all. When Dr. King gave her permission to read such books 
as she might choose from his private library in the tall cases that 
reached to the living room ceiling, Hope entered into a new and deep 
experience. She learned to study her Bible and to read the comments 
on the various chapters from the pens of the world’s greatest preachers 
and theologians. She read devotional writings of the saints of all ages. 
As she read, her horizons broadened and her soul expanded. In the 
biographies of these saints she learned of depths of love and heights of 
consecration of which she had never before known and thrilled to 
these stories, wishing that it might have been her lot to live so 


courageously for Christ. Why were some Christians called to such 
noble service, whereas others, like herself, had to go through ignoble 
experiences? 

This train of thought would remind her of Dr. King and Eleanor. 
Surely they were just as great in their love for God as the saints of 
other centuries. They had given their lives to His cause and were 
serving Him with complete devotion. It made one feel almost awed to 
think of it. Why had not she—Hope Thompson—been chosen for such 
service? Small wonder that the Kings were happy. God had given to 
them His unusual favor. They seemed to belong to a special inner 
circle to which she had not been admitted. For some reason that Hope 
could not understand, the Kings had been chosen for great happiness 
and she for sorrow. 

Then she would remember her answered prayer and the privilege 
that was now hers of working at the Institute. She would put aside the 
thoughts of envy and would plan busily for the next day’s work. God 
had been good to her, and if He wanted her to serve Him through 
unhappiness and loneliness she would do it to His glory! 

In November a change came that put an end to the lonely evenings. 
Billy’s parents were planning a trip to South America, and it was 
decided that during their absence Billy should stay at the Institute 
under Eleanor’s protecting wing. The study back of Hope’s room was 
turned over to her, but after two days the girls decided to put both 
beds into the tower room and use the study for a living room. 

“I can’t bear to sleep in this big room alone,” said Billy. “I get the 
weejies in there all by myself. We need a place to entertain our friends 
anyway.” 

She made a trip out to her home and came back with a truck half 
full of furniture. 

“Here’s hoping Mother will have forgotten about these things by the 
time she gets back,” she said. “I took a little here and a little there, and 
pushed the other furniture about so she won’t be too much shocked all 
at once.” 

Hope wondered how the mother could fail to be shocked by the 
disappearance of a davenport, two easy chairs, a bookcase, three 
lamps, two tables, and four or five rugs. Hope had learned that 
whenever Billy wanted anything, her indulgent parents provided it, so 
she dismissed her concern and helped arrange the furniture in the 
study. When it was done they all admired the cozy room, and Phil 
predicted sure and speedy capitulation of any gentlemen friends who 
might come to call. 

“There will be none,” said Billy. “Will you never learn, Dr. King, that 
my life is dedicated to Henderson Institute, and the boys don’t follow 
me down here? Hope is no more interested in them than I am. We are 


going to love each other and won’t miss the little man that isn’t here.” 

“There’s always Dr. Ben, however,” said Phil. “He’s the little man 
who is here. When are you going to stop your foolishness and put him 
out of his misery, Wilhelmina?” 

‘I’m not!” snapped Billy. “And you’re not being a bit funny! Can’t 
you learn that I mean what I say?” 

Philip laughed as he said, “Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much!” 

Billy merely made a wry face and went on arranging the books in 
the bookcase. Later she said to Hope, “Phil and Eleanor are so much in 
love with each other that they want everyone else to be in love, too. 
But I’m not joking. If ever I do fall for a man, it won’t be for a doctor!” 

It was hard for Hope to understand how Billy could fail to love Dr. 
Ben. He loved her with such patient devotion that it seemed she must 
reciprocate. But ere long a new factor—a new man—entered the 
picture, and Hope thought she saw the reason for Billy’s indifference to 
Ben. 
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The boy’s handicraft classes had been without a leader, and Dr. King 
was much concerned about it. The streets were full of boys who could 
have been interested in the Institute had there been someone to go out 
and bring them in and teach them to use their hands in ways less 
harmful than stealing tires, breaking windows, or gambling in vacant 
lots. In one room of the church basement a few lads labored to 
construct model airplanes, but they needed the help of an older man. 
Harry Norris, at Bethel College, was in training for just such a position, 
and in another year he and his wife would be on the staff. At present 
their program of study was too heavy to permit any more than a few 
hours work each week, and this did not suffice to gather in the great 
number of boys who needed to be reached by the Institute program. 

Dr. King had his “Recruits,” a group that had grown up about him 
and loved him loyally. Each year saw numbers of them leaving his 
classes and going out into the world to work for a better education or 
to seek greater opportunity than Sherman Street offered. Everywhere 
they went they bore testimony to the value of time and money spent in 
salvaging boys and girls. 

Yet there were other boys growing up who would not come to the 
Institute unless attracted by a vigorous program of sports and crafts. 
Juvenile delinquency was strong in the neighborhood, and the taverns 
that abounded were schools of crime. The situation was the subject of 
earnest prayer on the part of the workers. “Some place God has the 
man for us,” said Philip, “and in His time He will lead him to us. He 
sent Hope for our girls. We can trust Him to provide for our boys.” 

As Thanksgiving drew near Eleanor planned a dinner for the staff. 
After the sunrise service in the auditorium of the church, the Institute 
would be closed for the day. Dr. Ben had no home, Billy’s parents were 
away, and Hope never spoke of her home to her friends. Therefore, all 
of them were invited to dinner with the Kings. 

“If you want to, you may each invite a guest,” Eleanor added when 
giving the invitation. “That turkey Mother sent weighs twenty pounds, 
I believe. So go into the highways and byways and gather them in.” 

But the highways and byways yielded no guests. Dr. Ben had no 
patients who would not have friends around them on the feast day. 
Billy could not separate any of her beloved babies from their families, 
and her friends of her own age were busy with other plans. Hope knew 


no one in the city whom she could invite. The Mission over on Water 
street was giving a dinner to all the homeless men in the district. So 
the guest list for the dinner at the big house was short—just Hope, 
Billy, Dr. Ben, and old Dr. Cortland, the president of Bethel College at 
which Philip taught. Even that last guest was denied them, for he 
called the evening before to say that he would have to leave the city 
that night to visit a sick sister. 

“Well—it will be just the family, I guess,” said Eleanor ruefully as 
she turned from the telephone. “Each of you will have to account for 
about four pounds of turkey. Poor Dr. Cortland was disappointed, for 
he does appreciate a meal in the home of friends. He says that his 
housekeeper is a good cook, but that food needs the sauce of 
fellowship to season it rightly.” 

“I’m disappointed myself,” said Billy. “I’d like to show off my social 
graces in a different crowd. Even one new face would add a bit of zip 
to the situation. O for another man—just any man for a change!” 

“You don’t need another man,” said Hope. “Take Dr. Ben. I don’t 
want a man or even half a man. You can have all of him.” 

“T don’t want any of him,” said Billy desperately. “You all make me 
want to bite nails! Dr. Ben is all right in his place, but I hope he stays 
right there! If anyone says his name to me again, I’ll go out and hunt 
me a man!” 

A half hour later she appeared to have done just that. As Eleanor 
and Hope worked together getting the big turkey ready for the next 
day’s roasting, Billy appeared in the kitchen door. 

“Whoopee! Guess what! Oh, I could turn a cartwheel! Eleanor, guess 
who’s coming. Stan’s in town, and I invited him out. He’ll be here in 
twenty minutes.” 

“Stan Dykstra? Good!” cried Eleanor when she could be heard. “It 
will be nice to see him again.” 

Philip had followed Billy’s excited voice, and now stood in the door. 
“So you did go out and hunt your man, did you, Wilhelmina? How did 
you know where to find him? Sounds like collusion to me.” 

“I just wished him out of the ether,” said Billy, laughing excitedly. 
“T’m so happy I could squeal!” 

“You’d better save your energies for something more practical,” 
rejoined Eleanor. “Where are you planning to have him sleep? There 
are two beds in the attic, but they lack mattresses. Does he like to 
sleep on the floor?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. That’s a matter of small consequence. He will be 
willing to sleep any place. He can use the davenport.” 

“Not very comfortably, unless he has shrunk several inches since I 
saw him,” said Philip. “I’ll bring that folding cot over from the nursery 
and set it up in one of the upstairs rooms.” 


Billy giggled at the thought of a cot from the nursery being put to 
such use but was finally persuaded to get clean linens. By the time the 
doorbell proclaimed the guest’s arrival, the upstairs room was ready. 

While they were talking, Hope had listened in uneasy wonder. Who 
was Stan Dykstra, anyway? Billy’s joy indicated that he was someone 
very dear to her, and Hope thought she understood at last why Billy 
was so cool to Dr. Ben. Right then Hope decided she would not like the 
newcomer. She was passing through the hall when the bell rang and 
could not help but see the greeting Billy gave the guest. Dr. Ben had 
never been so greeted, and Hope’s heart grew heavy at the idea that 
this stranger might be the real reason for Billy’s failure to return Dr. 
Ben’s love. 

Billy led her guest into the lighted hall, and the Kings hurried out to 
greet him. His arms were full of packages, and he distributed them 
before removing his overcoat. To Eleanor he handed a florist’s box that 
she opened to disclose a great sheaf of yellow chrysanthemums. For 
Chad there was a football, for Philip a book, and for Billy a mammoth 
box of chocolates. As Hope was introduced, the newcomer said 
apologetically, “I didn’t know there was another lady here or I’d have 
—oh, wait—Phil, bring back that coat!” 

Phil had started toward the hall closet with the young man’s 
overcoat, and now turned in surprise as Stan leaped after him, grabbed 
the coat, hurriedly delved into one of the pockets and came up 
triumphantly holding a small gray object in his hand. 

“T knew I’d have a use for this someday. Miss Thompson—with my 
compliments.” He deposited in Hope’s arms a very young, gray kitten. 

“O—o—oh, a kitty!” cried Chad, while Hope stood in startled silence 
and the others crowded around. 

“But—but—” stuttered Hope, “I don’t especially want a cat!” 

“Neither do I,” solemnly answered Stan. “I never did want a cat. But 
I found that in a paper bag in the end of an alley I passed. I had no 
other gift for you.” 

“T really don’t need a gift. Does anyone want a cat?” 

“Oh, can I have it? Really?” Chad reached for it. “Oh, the poor litta 
kitty! Its eyes are all shutted up yet.” 

He carried it tenderly away to a cushion on the window seat, and 
the others followed after him. Hope went back to the kitchen and 
finished the work there. She knew that the pleasure of tomorrow 
would be ruined for her by the advent of Billy’s friend. First, because 
he was Billy’s friend, and also because he was strikingly like Jerry 
Parnell, and his presence had stirred up the pain that she had begun to 
forget in these last busy weeks. When she had completed the last chore 
she could possibly think up, Hope turned out the kitchen light and 
went to her room. As she passed the Kings’ living room, she caught 


sight of Billy and Stan sitting side by side on the love seat. She went to 
bed in the darkness and tossed for hours as the ghosts of the past came 
out of their graves and stirred into activity the old bitter feelings. 
When Billy came she lay quietly, feigning sleep, but it was a long time 
before she dropped into slumber. 

The next morning when the alarm went off at six o’clock to remind 
them of the service at the church, Hope wished fervently that she 
dared crawl down under the blankets and stay there. There was in her 
heart no feeling of thanksgiving at all, and she did not want to go to 
the church. Yet if she stayed at home explanations would be necessary, 
for all week she had been anticipating the early morning service, about 
which the girls in her classes had been chattering enthusiastically. It 
apparently was a big day in their year. So Hope went with the others. 
She was more quiet than usual, and even the singing of the girls’ choir 
did not interest her, although it was composed of the very girls whom 
she had learned to love as she worked with and for them. A large 
group from Bethel College helped to fill the room. 

In the absence of Dr. Cortland, who had been scheduled to speak, 
Dr. King gave the short address that followed the music and prayers. 
What he said Hope did not know, for her thoughts were all turned to 
self-commiseration. Beyond Billy’s red head at the other end of the 
seat in front of her she could see, silhouetted against the big window, 
the head of Stan Dykstra. In the dim light the profile looked amazingly 
like Jerry Parnell’s. So, instead of listening to Dr. King’s message, she 
spent the hour wondering why Jerry and Grace had not married and 
whether anyone back home ever thought of the girl Jerry had once 
loved. 

Over in the big house later Hope went at once to the kitchen and 
began to prepare the vegetables. No one noticed her, for Dr. Ben had 
come home with them and they were all gathered in the living room 
where Chad had placed a box containing the wee kitten on the 
window seat. Dr. Ben produced an eye dropper and, with a bit of 
warm milk, showed Chad how to feed the motherless baby. 

“It’s bad for such a tiny kitty not to have a mommy at all,” said 
Chad. “What would it do if Stan didn’t find it?” 

“Someone else would have found it,” answered Eleanor quickly, not 
wanting Chad to dwell on that thought. “However, Stan did find it, 
and so it is his kitty.” 

“Oh no, it’s not,” said Stan, laughing. “I gave it to Miss Thompson, 
and she gave it to Chad. So it’s his for keeps.” 

“Thanks so much!” said Eleanor grimly. “All we needed to make life 
interesting was a cat, especially one that has to be fed with an 
eyedropper!” 

“I’m sorry it was such a young one, but it will grow. It may grow up 


to be the joy of your old age. You will never regret your kindness, I’m 
sure. And in the meantime, my Wilhelmina will help feed it.” 

“Sez you,” answered Billy. Yet she held the kitten while Chad 
offered the eyedropper. Stan, watching them, began to sing, 


“Oh my darling, oh my darling, 
Oh my darling Wilhelmine! 
You look pretty 

With that kitty 

In your arms, my Wilhelmine!” 


Hope, in the kitchen, heard the song and the laughter that followed 
but had no desire to join in the fun. She hoped that they did not notice 
her absence. She would much rather work here than be in with them. 
But someone did notice she was not there, for when she was out in the 
big kitchen assembling the materials for the pies she had promised to 
make, she turned to find Stan observing her from the doorway. 

“Some layout here,” he said, gazing around him. “Was this place a 
private home before the Kings took it over, or was it a classy hotel 
from the gay days of Victoria?” 

“It was a private home.” 

“Well, ’m sure it was about as private as a cozy little room in the 
Smithsonian Institute!” 

Hope said nothing, and her caller looked a bit abashed at her lack of 
friendliness. At that moment Eleanor and Billy arrived to help with 
dinner, and the conversation became general. 

“Stan, my lad, get a knife and start peeling potatoes,” said Billy. 
“Here’s an apron to keep you clean and a stool to sit on so you'll be on 
a level with the rest of us. Get busy!” 

Stan made a wry face but did as he was told, singing softly as he 
worked, 


“Wilhelmina, Wilhelmina! 
Oh my darling Wilhelmine! 
If I cut my little fingers 
You'll be sorry, Wilhelmine!” 


“That verse is below standard, pal. And don’t cut your fingers. 
Yow’re too big a boy to do that.” 

“Tf I do, will you kiss it?” 

“Nope. Ben will take care of it.” 

“Well, wouldn’t you even care?” 

“Sure, I’d hold your hand while Ben sewed you up. Now get busy, I 
said. Eleanor, if you'll tell me where your linens are, I’ll set the table.” 


They all worked together, while Phil and Ben in the living room 
stretched out in easy chairs and enjoyed a time of fellowship that was 
a rare treat for them. The turkey proved too large for Eleanor’s little 
white stove, so it traded places with Hope’s pumpkin pies and was 
roasted in the oven of the old black range. Eleanor and Hope were the 
cooks, while Stan and Billy divided their time between the kitchen and 
the living room, where they romped with Chad, worked the crossword 
puzzle in the daily paper, and thumped out several duets on the piano. 
Wherever one of them was, the other could be found. Their pleasure in 
being together was obvious, and Hope’s heart ached for what she felt 
must be Dr. Ben’s hurt. 

The meal was a merry one, for Billy and Stan were irrepressibly gay 
and the others were relaxed and carefree in their freedom from their 
daily responsibilities. The talk about the board gave Hope an 
opportunity to become better acquainted with the Kings and Dr. Ben 
than had been possible in all the weeks of working together. 

Hope learned that the Kings had spent a week the preceding summer 
at a lake cottage, with Billy and Stan as their guests. She heard of 
Eleanor’s family who lived on a farm near the north woods, of Stan’s 
father and sisters, of Phil’s brother and sister in California. Dr. Ben and 
Hope were the only ones who did not talk of dear ones from whom 
they were separated. Eleanor had said once that Ben’s parents were 
dead. Hope wondered if he felt as out of place and lonesome in this 
group as she did. It did not seem so, for he was talking and laughing 
with the others. Probably it was easier to lose one’s parents and be left 
entirely alone than to be a step-stepchild who wasn’t wanted. 

When the pie was served Stan took one taste and rolled his eyes 
ecstatically. 

“Who baked this pie?” he asked solemnly. 

“Hope did,” said Chad promptly. “I helped her fix the pumpkin 
yesterday.” 

“Oh—h, what a relief! I was afraid it was Mrs. King, and I don’t 
want to break up a happy home. I just have to marry the woman who 
made that pie!” 

Hope’s face flamed, while Billy retorted, “Steady, pal. Don’t forget 
that you’re promised to me.” 

“Oops! I forgot. Well, Miss Hope, will you be my second wife?” 

Billy saved her from having to answer this nonsense by serving Stan 
a second piece of pie. 

After dinner was over, the men and Chad went off to show Stan 
about the Institute while the women did the dishes. Then Hope slipped 
away to her room. She was depressed and lonely, and did not care to 
be a part of the circle that would gather around the piano later and 
sing, as Eleanor had planned. Her Thanksgiving Day had been spoiled, 


and she longed for the morrow when the interloper would be gone and 
the boys and girls would be back for their work and play. She spent 
the afternoon reading and writing. 

Daddy and Mother Bess wrote every week—long letters about all 
that went on in the small town. Hope never admitted to herself that 
she enjoyed them but dutifully answered, telling only the most 
ordinary happenings of her life and omitting all the thoughts and 
reactions that would tell of the heart of the real Hope. So the home 
letters kept coming, and each week Mother Bess sent a bundle of 
newspapers that Hope read avidly. She always turned first to the 
wedding column, and always she felt a bit of relief when she failed to 
find the account of Jerry and Grace’s marriage. Today, as she looked 
through the bundle, she found Grace’s name in the list of guests at a 
house party, but Jerry’s name was not there. She wondered if they had 
quarreled. She would not ask, not wanting anyone to think she was 
interested in Jerry, who could be planning a marriage with one girl 
and making love to another at the same time. 

I’m not interested in that Jerry. I’m interested in the Jerry who used to 
help me with my geometry and go skating with me and do without Cokes 
and hot dogs so he could put more money in the fund for our dream house. 
That was another Jerry, a different one. Not the one who sneaked away 
with Grace. I guess that other Jerry was just in my mind. He never really 
existed. I just thought Jerry Parnell was that kind of fellow. But he wasn’t, 
really, any more than Daddy is my real father. I don’t think I can even 
dream about him anymore. Even my dreams are spoiled! 

Hope curled up on her bed with a blanket over her, and cried herself 
to sleep. When she awoke, it was dark, and she was cramped and 
hungry. She did not want to join the family group for supper, so went 
quietly down the back hall into the deserted kitchen and got a piece of 
pie and some milk. Then back to bed again. Life was almost intolerable 
at times! 

“What is the matter with Hope?” Eleanor asked Billy as they 
prepared sandwiches for a light supper. 

“Search me! She has been a terrible grouch all day.” 

“Perhaps she is ill.” 

“T don’t think so. She went dopey all at once, about the time Stan 
came last night. I asked him if he knew her, for she certainly acted as 
if she loathed him. He said he never saw her before.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Eleanor with a sigh. “She has changed so much for 
the better since she started teaching that I hoped her moodiness was 
gone. Today she has looked and acted like the girl who came here in 
August.” 

“Wonder what she will think when she finds out that Stan is going 
to stay.” 


“What do you think of his staying, Billy?” 

“Dee-lighted! Life always takes on a little extra zip for me when Stan 
is about. He’s better than a whole bottle of vitamins. And won’t the 
boys be crazy over him! He’s clever as can be with tools and full of the 
most fascinating ideas. I know, for I’ve nearly lost my life several times 
trying to keep up with him. He’s good at all sports. I predict that 
within a week our boys’ department will take a tremendous boom. 
There’s only one thing ...” 

She stopped and waited as if she were loath to go on. Eleanor said 
nothing, and at length Billy continued. 

“Len, I’m sure Stan told Phil he’s a Christian or Phil wouldn’t have 
dreamed of hiring him. I think that he thinks he really is. But—I don’t 
know ...” 

“What makes you doubt him?” 

“Well—I don’t want to misjudge him. I wish I could believe Stan is a 
Christian. It’s the only thing we don’t agree on. Not that we have any 
disagreements about it. We don’t seem to have any—any fellowship, I 
guess I mean. It’s hard to put it into words. I know him almost as well 
as I know myself—and like him lots better! He’s a church member and 
one of the grandest chaps I know. But I don’t believe he’s born again. I 
don’t think he knows what it’s all about.” 

“Well, God seems to have sent him our way just when we 
desperately needed him. We can’t dispute him when he says he’s a 
Christian, for we don’t know. We will have to wait and pray.” 

The weather had turned bitterly cold as night drew on, and the old 
furnace proved inadequate. Phil and Ben made a trip to the basement 
and came up with armloads of wood that Sam Pawley had cut from the 
broken limbs on the lawn. They kindled a fire in the living room 
fireplace and gathered about its heat gratefully. Chad climbed onto 
Phil’s lap and curled into the crook of his arm. 

“Tt still fits,” he announced happily. “Patsy says that some day Ill 
climb up here and find I’m too big. I don’t want to ever be as big as 
that. Do I have to, Daddy?” 

“Yes, son, some day you'll be too big. When that day comes, you'll 
be glad. So long as you feel the need of Dad’s shoulder you'll never be 
too big.” 

“Oh, I’m glad. ‘Cause I need it awful lots. It’s a very comferble 
shoulder. Don’t you think so, Mummy?” 

“Indeed I do,” said Eleanor, the warm color dyeing her cheek as 
Billy and Stan smiled at her. “It’s a comfortable shoulder—a dear, 
solid, strong one that I love to lean on.” 

“Come on, then,” said Phil. “I have another knee and another arm.” 

“Not now,” laughed Eleanor. “I’ll try this instead.” 

She drew a big hassock up to Phil’s side and, seating herself on it, 


leaned against him, while his arm encircled her shoulders. 

“This is the life!” he said inelegantly. “I’m truly sorry for you 
unfortunate gentlemen who have to divide one small girl between you. 
And she doesn’t belong to either of you like this little lady belongs to 
me!” 

“Don’t rub it in,” said Ben. “You two make single blessedness seem 
most unblessed.” 

They sat in silence for a while, watching the flames. Then Billy 
started to sing, and the rest joined in. In her room Hope heard them 
and resented their joy, yet longed unutterably to be with them in that 
happiness. 
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Neither Billy nor Eleanor found out how Hope reacted when she 
learned that Stan had been added to the staff. It was Chad who told 
her about it. As she went out to do her marketing on the morning after 
Thanksgiving Day, he was playing with his football in the driveway. 

“This is the best football,” he boasted. “It’s the biggest one and the 
best one in the world!” 

“That’s wonderful.” 

“Yes, it is. Stan gave it to me to keep. I’m glad Stan is going to live 
here.” 

“Live here?” echoed Hope blankly. 

“Yep! He’s going to teach the boys to play basketball and make 
airplanes and—and—lots of things.” 

“Really, Chad? Is that true?” 

“Course it is. I don’t tell things not true. I truly don’t. Why? Don’t 
you think it’s nice, Miss Hope?” 

“Yes—I guess so.” Then, to change the unpleasant subject, she said, 
“How far can you kick the ball, Chad?” 

“Oh, pretty far. A mile, I think. Pll show you.” 

Chad’s kick, while considerably short of the boasted mile, was, 
nevertheless, a good one for his short legs, and Hope applauded it. 

“Now you kick, Miss Hope.” 

“Oh no, I’d better not.” 

“Why not? Can’t you kick a ball?” 

“Yes, I can. I used to kick a football often. But I haven’t done it 
lately.” 

“Please—please, come on and show me.” 

Hope really wanted to kick that ball—“the biggest and best one in 
the world”—so with a shamefaced laugh she said, “Come out into the 
garden and I will.” 

In the garden she looked carefully around, then, seeing no one 
watching, she proved her ability with a drop kick which sailed the full 
length of the garden in a high, graceful arc. Both Chad and Hope were 
watching the ball and failed to observe an audience until Stan’s voice 
cried, “Boy, oh boy! That was a kick! What are you, anyway? A 
member of the All-American in disguise?” 

He stood barely inside the hedge and had evidently rounded the 
corner of the old stable just in time to witness and appreciate the kick. 


He was laughing in friendly fashion, but Hope did not answer. With 
flaming face she turned away and marched out the back gate, through 
the alley, and on to market. To herself she vowed that if that person 
were to be about the place all the time she would keep as close to her 
own domain as possible. And she did hope Chad would not tell anyone 
about the football. 

For several days Hope kept her resolution and went about her work 
in reserved silence. Billy puzzled over her but found no answer to the 
riddle. Eleanor longed to win her confidence, that she might help to 
drive away the cloud of depression. Stan patiently and persistently 
tried to be friendly with her. Just as persistently, she snubbed him. But 
snubbing Stan was a difficult thing, for he was always back in a short 
time with a smile and a joke. All the rebuffs she gave him made no 
more impression on him than water on a duck’s back. As she carried 
home a load of groceries from market he would appear at her elbow. 

“Wait a minute, lady! Let me carry some of that load.” 

“Thank you. I’m doing very nicely.” 

“OK, Groucho! Just keep on doing nicely—all by yourself,” and he 
would walk away in an apparent huff. 

Yet an hour later he would appear in the room where Hope was 
working over an old sewing machine and say nonchalantly, “Let me 
look at the balky critter. It can’t be any ornerier than my old jeep, and 
I tamed that.” 

He put both of the decrepit sewing machines into workable 
condition and appeared not to notice that Hope’s “thank you” was not 
very hearty. 

Stan thought there could be some very profitable cooperation 
between the home economics department, taught by Hope, and the 
handicraft division, of which he was the instructor. One day as Hope 
came from an errand downtown, he alighted from the same street car 
and hailed the coincidence as a fortunate opportunity to speak of his 
ideas. But repeated efforts to open a conversation failed, and finally in 
exasperation he said, “Say, lady, ’'m trying to make a pickup here and 
would appreciate a little cooperation. Are you immune to even the 
charmingest of charms?” 

“Yes, Iam. I’ve been vaccinated.” 

Stan laughed, in spite of his vexation. “Hopeless, I like you. I really 
do. Yow’re so interesting.” 

“Well, I’m not interested. What can you do about that?” 

“TI shall do nothing. Such indifference has killed my interest in you. I 
shall just turn to you a well-bred cold shoulder and leave you to eat 
your heart out in remorse. Better watch out, though. Someday you are 
going to turn into a pickle. Just bound to with so much vinegar and 
spice in your system.” 


They had reached the gate, and as they separated he turned to her 
with a grin. “You could be a sweet pickle, if you’d try,” he said. 

That evening he sought Billy as she sat alone in the study. Hope had 
a cooking class, and there was no danger of interruption. 

“Bill, have you any idea why Hope has such a hate on me?” 

“Not the foggiest. ’ve begun to think she’s a case for a psychiatrist. 
She used to be kind and friendly—never jolly, except with Chad—and 
when she was at work she seemed almost happy. But lately she’s been 
positively morbid. I can’t figure her out.” 

“T think she dislikes herself, even. I never knew anyone could be 
such a grouch. She tantalizes me. I keep trying to find the good sport 
that I have a hunch is hidden behind that sourpuss. Anyone who can 
give such a comeback as she hands out occasionally could be 
invigorating company if they wanted to be. But I decided today that 
she likes to act ornery.” 

“No, youre wrong there, Stan. She’s thoroughly miserable. She’s 
brooding over something. The other night when she thought I was 
asleep she was crying heartbrokenly. I wanted to comfort her, but she’s 
such a clam I didn’t dare. Both Eleanor and I have tried to win her 
confidence, but it seems hopeless. If Eleanor can’t do it, no one can.” 

“The poor kid! Think of her crying in the night with no one to go to. 
Hasn’t she a mother?” 

Stan’s voice was husky, and Billy thought of the mother whom he 
had loved dearly and who had recently been taken from him. Her own 
voice was tender as she answered. 

“Yes, she has. She told Chad she has parents and a younger brother 
and sister. She gets mail several times a week. However, she never 
speaks of them. I think she has quarreled with them.” 

“That’s not hard to believe. She probably has quarrels with herself in 
the mirror. But I’d sure like to know why I stir up her venom so 
tremendously.” 

When Hope came in later, after Stan had gone, Billy ventured a 
frank question. 

“Hope, I don’t want to pry if you don’t want to talk about it. Yet I do 
wish you’d tell me why you dislike Stan so much. It bothers all of us.” 

Hope looked confused and hesitated before replying. In fact, she 
found it difficult to answer at all. For just this evening as she worked 
with her girls she had been thinking of the same matter. One of the 
girls had been telling the others a story which, as Hope heard it, had 
brought a doubt into her mind as to her attitude. The story had to do 
with the girl’s small, crippled brother and Stan’s kindness to him. 
Somehow, that story of an action that Stan had not expected anyone to 
discover touched her heart and made her realize that perhaps she was 
misjudging him. Jerry Parnell would never have bothered with a 


crippled child. Perhaps the likeness was only external. Stan’s flippancy 
might cover a heart that was tender, even though he did look like 
Jerry. Now, to have Billy speak this way confirmed the feeling of 
shame that had come as she reviewed her actions of the past days. She 
did not know how to answer Billy, so parried. 

“What makes you think that I dislike him? He really means nothing 
to me.” 

“T don’t think you’re being quite truthful. If he means nothing to you, 
why bother to be so rude? You know you have been rude to him, and 
somehow it has changed the whole atmosphere around the Institute. 
We’ve always had fellowship among the workers until now, and we 
just can’t understand what this is all about.” 

“Why did he have to come?” burst out Hope. “We were so nice and 
friendly before, and he’s spoiled it all.” 

“T don’t think he’s spoiled anything,” retorted Billy heatedly. “I think 
you have. You were helpful and kind before he came, and now, just 
because of jealousy or some imagined grievance—” 

“Oh, you’re wrong!” cried Hope. “I’m not jealous. He just looks so 
much like someone I know who isn’t the right kind of person, and he 
acts so crazy, and he’s always laughing at me, and—oh, I don’t know. I 
just can’t stand him!” 

Having gone thus far, Billy was not one to turn back. Drawing a long 
breath and lowering her voice so that Eleanor might not hear, she said, 
“Hope, you’re off on the wrong foot! I don’t care who Stan looks like. 
I’ve known him all my life, and I know he’s fine and good and 
absolutely sincere, even if he does act crazy at times. You can’t judge 
by looks. I knew twins once who looked exactly alike. One of them 
acted like an angel and the other like an imp. You’re silly to judge Stan 
so. You’re making us all feel bad. You’re throwing a monkey wrench in 
the machinery of the whole Institute. Can’t you at least give him a 
chance?” 

“Why do you care so much?” asked Hope, uncomfortably. 

Billy looked confused, then answered almost defiantly, “Because he’s 
such a dear, and I care a great deal about him. I wanted so much for us 
to show him what real Christianity is like, and I had hoped—” 

What she had wished, Hope did not learn, for at this point Chad 
came running in to say that Billy was wanted at the telephone. When 
she returned to the study fifteen minutes later, Hope was gone. A light 
in the big kitchen gave a clue as to her whereabouts, but Billy had 
cooled off a bit and decided to say no more on the subject. 

Hope did not return to the study until Billy had gone to bed. Then, 
instead of gong to her own bed, she closed the door between the study 
and the tower room and lay down on the davenport where her 
restlessness would not disturb Billy. She knew she could not go to 


sleep. She was sure no one had ever been so miserable as she was. She 
was no stranger to unhappiness. Her life had held much of it. 
However, this time it was worse than ever before, for there was no one 
she could blame but herself. Billy was right. She had been rude and 
unkind to Stan, and for no reason. He could not help it if he looked so 
much like Jerry that his coming had torn aside all the defenses she had 
built up in her stay at the Institute and left her a prey again to the old 
pain and heartache. It was not his fault, yet she had resented him for 
it. 

As for Stan’s relationship to Billy—well, that was none of Hope’s 
business. She had said she was not jealous. Well, she wasn’t—for 
herself. But she was jealous for Dr. Ben, and that was silly, for Ben 
apparently liked Stan very much. If he could act that way, why should 
she worry? If the things they all believed in were true, God could and 
would work out Billy’s and Ben’s and Stan’s affairs without Hope’s 
help. Yet, because they did not appear to be going just as she desired, 
she had resented it and made them all unhappy. The Kings, who had 
been kind to her and whose regard she coveted, were disappointed in 
her; and the friendship between Billy and herself had been broken, all 
because of her willful rudeness. Worse than all these, she had grieved 
the Savior who loved her, and whom she had been trying to serve. 

Hope slept very little that night. All through the hours, until the 
morning light reflected from the stained glass windows of the old 
church, she tossed and tumbled on the davenport, thinking of what 
Billy had said, of the story of Elva Lee’s little brother, of Stan’s 
persistent efforts to be friendly, of her own surly attitude. She became 
more and more ashamed as she reviewed all that had transpired since 
Thanksgiving Day and wished sincerely that she could go back and live 
those days over again. If she had such a chance she would try to 
accept Stan wholeheartedly as a fellow worker and as Billy’s special 
friend—perhaps her fiancé. Billy’s frank appraisal of her actions had 
been humiliating because it was true. Hope had been unfair and 
unjust. She had carried her grudge against Jerry into her relationships 
with these others who were in no way to blame. Going back still 
further, she realized in this hour of self-analysis that she had let her 
grievance against Daddy and Mother Bess embitter her so much that 
her whole attitude of life was warped. Yet how could she help it? The 
wrong they had done her had been so great, her childhood had been so 
full of loneliness and frustration, that it was impossible not to be 
affected by it. 

Yet Hope’s common sense told her that to let the wrongs of the past 
hinder and hamper her present life was foolish indeed. She had found 
a place to work where she felt secure and could be happy. She had 
seen a vision of Christian service that gave her new hope for a life of 


peace and comparative happiness. She would bury the past with its sad 
memories and face toward a future dedicated to such service. 

The first faint beams of dawn were showing in the room when Hope 
finally reached that decision. All night she had debated and reasoned 
with herself. Now, with the coming of a new day, she was ready for a 
new start. 

But—and the thought brought her a sense of panic—would the 
others be willing to start afresh also? Would Stan, who had been 
rebuffed so often, care to be friendly at this late date? Would Billy 
forgive and forget the sharp words of last evening and be willing to go 
back to the old footing? Could the Kings ever trust and love her after 
her ill temper and pettishness? She knew, in this humbling hour, that 
she wanted more than she could tell, their complete forgiveness. She 
had never in all her life asked forgiveness from anyone and shrank 
from the ordeal. However, if she wanted to win back the place lost, 
she must pay the price. There, in the gray dawn of that December 
morning, Hope fought and won a difficult battle. She was cold and 
tired when she arose from her knees, but her heart was at peace, and 
her face reflected the victory. 

It was not easy, even now, to do what must be done, but with her 
customary straightforwardness Hope did it. To Billy first she made her 
apology, and Billy replied with a hug and a kiss. Then she went to 
Philip and Eleanor and told them of her shame at her failure and her 
desire to set it all right. Eleanor drew her down onto the davenport, 
saying quietly, “We can’t tell you how glad we are, Hope. We’ve been 
praying for this.” 

Phil, on the other side of her, said in that grave, kind voice that 
always seemed to reach down into Hope’s heart, “Can you tell us about 
it, Hope? Carrying a heavy load alone, when there are others to help 
you, is a most unwise way. You have been such a fine helper here and 
have fitted into our staff so beautifully that we have grown very fond 
of you. To Len and me you have become as dear as Billy—like a young 
sister to us. In our family here we share burdens, as well as joys. Let us 
help you, little sister.” 

Hope wanted to tell them the whole story—the loss of mother, the 
even greater loss when Daddy married again, the years of loneliness, 
the collapse of her dream of happiness. She wanted to make them 
understand just why she was so often sad, and why she resented Stan. 
She wanted to open up her heart and show these kind friends how 
much she loved them and how she longed to please them and to fit 
into her place in their friendship. But the years of silence and 
repressions had left her unable to speak freely of the things close to 
her heart, so she only answered haltingly. 

“I guess it all started a long time ago. Someone wronged me in a 


way that made my childhood very unhappy. I couldn’t talk to anyone 
about it, and I felt very lonely. Then I thought I had a chance at 
happiness again—I was sure it was going to be all right. And I was 
disappointed and hurt again—so deeply hurt that I felt I could not stay 
at home anymore. I came to the city, and things did not go well here 
either.” 

She went on to tell of her need for a position and a home, of how 
she had cried to God last August, and of how He had led her here. 

“I was so sure that He was leading me that I began to be happy. I 
loved working here. I felt so shut away and secure that I wasn’t afraid 
any more. Then Stan came. He looks very much like the person who 
hurt me—so much like him that all the things I was trying to forget 
came back to plague and sting. Then Stan began to tease me, and I 
resented that. I’m very much ashamed of my irritation and pettiness. 
There is no excuse for my actions, for Stan can’t help how he looks, 
and Billy says he is really fine and good. You have all been kind and 
patient with me, and I do appreciate it. If you’ll forgive me, I want to 
make a new start. Do you think I can?” 

“I know you can,” said Eleanor. “If you'll trust God, He will see you 
through the hardest places. He will forgive everything, if you come 
asking in Jesus’ name, and He will let you start entirely new. I know 
that. He has done so much for me that I can say absolutely that He will 
never say no when a humble heart asks for forgiveness.” 

“But you haven’t acted as I did. You never could!” 

“Listen, little sister,” said Phil, “we don’t speak of it very often, for 
there is still much of pain in the memories. But Len and I know our 
Lord through deep experiences with Him. He forgave us willfulness 
and pride and sin against His love. His forgiveness is not limited by the 
size of the sin—only by the repentance of the sinner. If that is real, 
forgiveness is full and free.” 

“Let’s kneel together and tell Him about it,” said Eleanor. 

So they prayed together, and Hope went from the room with tears in 
her eyes and gratitude in her heart for such friends. No one knew what 
she said to Stan, but when they gathered in the office for the morning 
devotional period, the two came in together from the sewing room. 
Hope was quiet and embarrassed, but Stan’s casual manner dispelled 
all awkwardness. It was one of Dr. Ben’s mornings with them, a treat 
to which they all looked forward, and he it was who read and gave 
them the thought for the day. Surely it was the Holy Spirit who led 
him to talk on “old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new.” Billy’s hand reached out and clasped Hope’s 
sympathetically, and from across the circle Phil and Eleanor gave her 
reassuring smiles. When Dr. Ben had finished, they all prayed. As they 
went forth to the day’s work, it was with hearts knit with a new bond. 
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As the days passed and Stan became integrated into the work of the 
Institute, they wondered how they had ever done without him. In a 
hundred ways he made himself useful. He went on errands in Billy’s 
car, he repaired the furniture and equipment, he invented more 
efficient ways to operate the heavy schedule of work, he supervised 
the work of Sam Pawley, the janitor and handyman, and he took a vast 
load of detail from Phil’s overburdened shoulders. He accompanied 
Phil two evenings each week to the Mission over on Water Street, 
where services were held for the drifters and down-and-outers who 
gathered in that backwater of the stream of the world’s activities. He 
had a remarkable knack of making friends with even the worst 
reprobates in the audience, and, although he left the personal work to 
Phil and his helpers from Bethel College, his presence and friendliness 
were invaluable. 

Stan’s best work, however, was with the boys. He was an expert 
woodworker, and before he had been there two weeks he had acquired 
and set up a lathe and an electric saw and had outfitted the shop with 
a complete array of excellent tools. Only Billy knew that those tools 
and machines had come from the shop that had been Stan’s pride in 
his own home. In this shop he taught the boys how to plan and build, 
not only the airplanes they delighted in, but many a piece of furniture 
or bric-a-brac. The basement and attic of the King’s Palace, as Stan had 
dubbed the big house, yielded much wood that could be utilized, and 
the old barn was a veritable treasure trove. The trustees gave 
permission for its dismantling, and the partitions and mangers turned, 
under the boys’ hands and Stan’s teaching, into tables and shelves and 
cabinets. 

Saturday afternoons Stan went with his boys to nearby vacant lots 
where they practiced football. When the snow put a stop to that, he 
persuaded the men at the nearest fire station to flood one of the lots 
and he taught the boys to play hockey. His energy seemed limitless, 
and his resourcefulness supplied the answer to many difficulties. 

When he discovered that Hope needed more kitchen equipment and 
some yard goods for her sewing classes, he wrote and sent out, with 
Phil’s permission, form letters to two hundred churches whose 
addresses he had obtained from Bethel. In these he told of the work of 
the Institute, giving several human interest stories that touched hearts 


and stirred them to action. He solicited kitchen supplies, sewing 
materials of every kind, and skates of all sizes for the boys and girls. 
He told no one except Phil of this project but mimeographed and 
addressed the letters himself. 

When the replies began to come in, the girls were surprised and 
overwhelmed. Boxes arrived by mail, by express, by personal delivery. 
Every kind of utensil was there, from a patent nutmeg grater of ancient 
vintage to a soup kettle so large that Billy took it over for a bathtub for 
her nursery. There was much merriment as they unpacked the boxes 
and barrels, for some of the church societies had apparently welcomed 
Stan’s letter as suggesting a dumping ground for the overflow of local 
attics and closets. They did not confine their gifts to the things 
requested but sent clothes, toys, faded and worn curtains, outmoded 
hats and discarded shoes. 

There were all sorts of books, from Goldilocks to Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, 
and a thirty-five volume set of The Lives and Loves of European Nobility. 
The latter Stan used to make low stools for the kindergarten. Billy 
insisted that he patent the idea, but he refused, saying that all truly 
great men contributed their best ideas freely to mankind. The climax 
of the collection was reached when one box yielded ten dozen pairs of 
half-hands. None of the recipients knew what they were until Romilda 
identified them and showed a picture of her grandmother wearing just 
such mitts. Even Stan’s ingenuity was unable to find any use for them, 
but Billy saved them with a vague idea that she might make rag dolls 
of them some day. 

When all the things had been sorted, one room on the third floor of 
the palace had to be set aside as a storeroom. There most of the 
donations were packed away to be drawn upon at a future date. The 
big bundles of cotton materials went to the sewing classes, the toys 
went to the shop to be reconditioned, and forty-three pairs of skates 
gladdened the hearts of the girls and boys. 

Stan had furnished a large second-floor room of the Palace as his 
bedroom and study. When he discovered, on calling at Dr. Ben’s office 
downtown for some medicine for the little ones, that Ben slept on a 
couch there, he insisted that the doctor share his room. Phil, distressed 
to think that he had never inquired how or where Ben lived, joined 
Stan in his insistence, and Ben came hesitantly, yet gladly. The two of 
them ate at the restaurant on the corner for a few days, but it was 
dreary fare, and when they asked Eleanor’s permission for the girls to 
feed them in the big kitchen she could not say them nay. So they made 
a budget, set a price for their meals, and Hope’s Hashery, as Stan 
called it, became an established institution. Of course Hope was head 
cook. Billy helped faithfully but had no knowledge or experience to 
match that which Hope had acquired during her busy, practical life. So 


Hope made the menus and supervised Billy’s share of the cooking. The 
scheme worked to the satisfaction of all, and the old kitchen often rang 
with laughter as the young folks ate or worked together. 

Dr. Ben appreciated this fellowship more than anyone understood, 
for he had been without any family ties for more than ten years, and to 
have this homelike place open to him was a rare experience. Hope 
enjoyed it also. With Billy’s presence to give her moral courage, she 
felt at ease with Ben and Stan. The discussions over the dinner table of 
every subject imaginable stimulated her intellect and spirit. Billy and 
Stan were always gay, no matter how weary they might be. The four of 
them formed a lively group. Phil and Eleanor, from their own rooms, 
would smile in sympathetic understanding when the argument waxed 
warm and loud, or when Stan’s voice would be carried to them in 
song. 


“Oh, my darling! Oh, my darling! 
Oh, my darling Wilhelmine! 
When you bakeses little cakeses 
We're all sorry, Wilhelmine!” 


As December advanced the weather grew colder. The old furnace 
burned steadily, but the rooms were huge, the radiators and water 
pipes clogged with rust and lime, and the hot water circulated 
sluggishly. Billy caught a cold that put her to bed and caused Dr. Ben 
some anxiety. They all realized that the Palace was not as comfortable 
as it had been in August. When they prayed together in the church one 
morning, Eleanor’s petition was for a solution to the heating problem. 

“What does she expect?” said Stan later to Hope and Ben. “Does she 
think God will revitalize that old furnace or miraculously clean out 
those aged pipes?” 

“I don’t know,” Hope answered. “They have such a habit of 
expecting God to take care of every need that even an old house and a 
decrepit furnace do not shake their faith.” 

“How does she expect that God might do it?” asked Stan rather 
sarcastically. 

Ben answered slowly, for he sensed Stan’s skepticism. “I don’t think 
she has any idea, or even cares, how God might help. My belief, 
founded on a year’s acquaintance with the Kings, is that she did not 
stop to wonder about that. She just had a need and turned it over to 
Him.” 

“Well, I shall be interested to see how such faith, so called, works 
out. Next spring we can have the old plant overhauled, but in the 
meantime I’m going to send home for my red flannels! That’s how I’m 
going to help answer that prayer.” 
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The answer to Eleanor’s prayer came in a more direct and definite 
way. One morning, shortly before Christmas, a letter from the farm 
brought excitement. 


Dear Len: 

Bob wants to attend the Dairy Show in the city next week 
and has decided to drive down in the truck and bring your 
canned fruit. I know you must have used up all that you took 
home with you in the summer. If the weather will permit, he 
will bring several barrels of potatoes and apples also. After 
much persuasion from Mary Lou I have consented to let her 
come with him. Can you have her for the two days while Bob 
attends the Dairy Show? I’d love to see you all myself, but a 
trip in the truck would be too much for my old bones, so I'll 
let the younger folk be my envoys. 

Tell Chad that Grandma misses him every day, and I am 
expecting you all for Christmas. God bless and watch over you 
and make your service fruitful for Him. 


Mother 


Chad rushed from one to another of the staff and the children, 
spreading the news. “Mary Lou is coming, and Unka Bob! Mary Lou is 
going to stay with us!” 

Through the intervening days he chattered of the coming joy. It was 
evident that Mary Lou was a most important star in his universe, and 
Hope waited expectantly to meet her. 

“I know the twuck. It’s red and black,” said Chad on Wednesday 
morning. “I'll see it when it turns the corner.” 

He stationed himself on the broad sill in the tower room window as 
soon as lunch was over. As the afternoon wore on, even that did not 
satisfy him and he donned snowsuit and boots and climbed onto the 
railing of the porch to stand, a faithful little sentinel, watching every 
truck that turned the corner. At five o’clock Eleanor came out to find 
Hope and Stan having a snowball fight on the lawn, while Chad 
watched from his vantage point. 

“Aren’t they funny, Mother? Stan washed Hope’s face with the snow. 
But it didn’t make her clean at all!” 

“It certainly didn’t,” said Eleanor, laughing at the pair as they came 
up the steps. “Hope, you’re disreputable looking! City snow was never 
meant for that. You’d better hurry in before company comes. Stan, Phil 
wants you to fix the chairs for the men’s meeting tonight. Sam is too 
busy cleaning sidewalks. Hope, Billy wants to know if you’d have time 
to go and see how the Gomez baby is and take the formula that Ben 
fixed up. She is worrying because she can’t go out, and the baby needs 


it.” 

“Of course I will,” replied Hope, shaking the snow from her hair and 
wiping her cheeks with her handkerchief. “This snow is rather messy, 
not like country snow. Guess I’ll have to wash before I can go.” 

“You certainly would think so if you could see yourself as I see you,” 
laughed Eleanor. “Come on, sonny boy. It’s time to go in. You’re 
getting chilled out here.” 

“Oh no! Please Mommy! I’ve got to watch for Mary Lou!” 

“Well, you’ll have to watch inside.” 

“No! Please! I don’t want to go in.” 

“‘T’m sorry, dear. But you can see from the window. Come on 
quickly. It’s getting dark.” 

She started in, but Chad hung back, watching, anxiously down the 
street. Eleanor did not realize that he was not following her until she 
reached the door. Then she spoke once more. 

“Chad!” 

At that tone, Chad straightened up, drew a long breath, then said, 
“Yes, Miss Honor, I will come.” 

She gave him a reassuring hug. As they turned toward the door 
again, Chad cried, “Oh, here they are, and it’s two twucks, Mommy!” 
Then he was down the walk like a small whirlwind, greeting Mary Lou 
and Uncle Bob. 

A half hour later, when Hope came back from her errand, the entire 
Institute family was busy. In the hall were boxes and packages of all 
shapes and sizes. Phil and Stan were carrying cartons and cases to the 
basement, while two strange men were tossing logs through the coal 
bin window. 

“Isn’t that a breathtaking answer to prayer?” asked Eleanor as Hope 
came into the hall. “I never once told the folks we were cold, but 
someone must have, for the members of Mother’s church sent a whole 
truckload of logs! They say they will send more if we need them. We’ll 
have fire in these old fireplaces on cold days and be snug as bugs!” 

“What’s all the rest of the stuff?” asked Hope curiously. 

“Two barrels of potatoes and three of apples. I’m going to have fun 
with those apples. You’d better be looking up some apple recipes for 
your classes. I wish you had seen the canned fruit. You must go down 
in the basement and see it all. Every woman in the church sent some 
canned fruit or vegetables. There is cabbage and carrots and celery 
from their root cellars. That pile of boxes there is for Christmas. 
Mother never does things by halves.” 

Looking at the boxes, Hope agreed with her. 

“Tt will take them another half hour to unload,” continued Eleanor. 
“That gives us time to get supper. Suppose you all come and eat with 
us tonight. I want you to meet my brother and sister, and I could do 


nicely with some help in the kitchen. 

Hope and Eleanor bustled about, Phil came in with some logs and 
built a fire in the living room, and soon the additional warmth made 
the room comfortable. When Dr. Ben came in at six o’clock he gave 
Billy permission to get up and come out wrapped in a heavy robe. He 
put her carefully in a big chair and placed a hassock at her feet. 

How can she help but love him? mused Hope, setting the table. “He 
loves her so much, and he’s so nice all through.” 

Just then Stan came in, and his joy at seeing Billy up was so great 
that Hope felt confused. Stan is nice, too. He loves Billy, and she loves 
him, I’m sure. Oh dear! It’s a mess! She can’t marry both of them. I don’t 
want either of them to be hurt. 

The workers came in, led by Chad and a tall, sweet-faced girl whom 
he proudly introduced as Mary Lou. Eleanor introduced her brother, 
Bob, and his brother-in-law, Jack, who had driven the other truck. 

During the meal Hope listened to the exchange of questions and 
answers and news from the farm. She learned more about Eleanor’s 
family than she had known before. There was the mother, or Mom, as 
Bob called her, and Bob had a wife, Marilyn, and two children, Patty 
and Bobby. There were Connie and Dick and Baby Paul, who lived 
some place else where Dick was pastor of a church. And there was 
Mary Lou. It all sounded like a lovable family such as Hope had always 
yearned to belong to. No wonder Eleanor could be so happy all the 
time. Life had been extremely kind to her. 

“How would you fellows like to go over to the church to our men’s 
meeting?” asked Phil, as they arose from the table. “It’s not a mission 
service, it’s our Bible class, made up mostly of Christian men who have 
been saved at the Mission. I think you’d like it.” 

“I’m sure we would,” answered Bob, “but we’d better get downtown 
to see about our hotel rooms. We had reservations at the Standford, 
but there’s been some sort of mix-up, and we want to try to get it 
straightened out.” 

“Now listen here, Bob Stewart!” cried Eleanor. “We have only 
twenty-eight rooms in this house. Phil bought six army cots last week 
at an auction. If you think of going downtown, I'll disown you.” 

After the men had gone to the church, Billy sat in the big chair and 
watched Hope and Eleanor clear the table. Mary Lou and Chad were 
playing with Tinker Toys on the floor. The flames leaped and crackled 
about the logs on the hearth, and Billy said, as she felt the heat all 
about her, “Stan thought you were a bit batty to pray for heat, 
Eleanor, but you got the heat, so who cares if you are batty. Let’s sing 
the doxology!” 
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Everyone connected with the Institute had learned to love Stan as a 
friend and helper, but to two of them he became even more. The first 
of these was Riley, the kitten Stan had picked up in the alley. 
Nominally the kitten belonged to Chad, and the little boy loved it 
dearly. However, it attached itself to Stan and was his devoted 
follower. At meals the kitten sat on his feet or crawled up his arm and 
perched on his shoulder. As Stan worked in the shop Riley often sat in 
the window over his bench. When he lounged in one of the big chairs 
that Billy had placed before the fireplace in the end of the great hall, 
Riley could usually be found draped over his shoulder, purring in his 
ear. Stan protested loudly that he did not like cats, that Riley was a 
nuisance, and that he should never have rescued him. However, his 
touch was always gentle, and if Riley did not meet him at the door, he 
went in search of the kitten. 

The name “Riley” was given to the kitten by Billy, because of the life 
of ease and freedom from care which the kitten lived, calmly 
appropriating to itself the softest chairs and warmest spots in the 
house. “You live the life of Riley,” she would say when she had to lift 
it from a chair before she could sit down, or would find it curled up on 
her pillow. So the name stuck, and Riley lived his contented life 
among them. 

The other devotee to Stan was Sam Pawley, the janitor. He had been 
with the Institute for more than fourteen years, ever since the night he 
had stumbled into the Mission on Water Street and heard a young 
student from Bethel College tell the story of a Savior who died that 
such as he might be saved eternally. Sam had not known that he 
needed to be saved, but as the knowledge of his need was driven home 
to his half-drunken brain, the realization of his condition shocked him 
into sobriety. When the invitation was given, he went forward to seek 
that Savior. His earnestness touched the hearts of the workers, and as 
the weeks went by and the genuineness of his conversion was 
demonstrated, he was given work at the Institute. Sam had never been 
an intellectual giant, and years of drinking had dulled his mind. Yet, 
he showed an understanding of the truths of salvation that astounded 
them all. 

“He is a demonstration of the fact that spiritual truths are spiritually 
discerned,” said Philip in talking to his Christian education class one 


day. “I have seen men with the highest degrees our universities offer 
who could not comprehend the plan of salvation as Sam does. And 
such a memory! He can’t even remember to eat his meals regularly, 
but he knows all the Bible verses he needs to use in pointing a soul to 
the Lord. If all Christians were as zealous as Sam Pawley we would 
really evangelize the world in this generation.” 

When Stan came, Sam accepted him at once and gave him almost 
reverential love. Stan seemed to embody all the things Sam admired 
but could never hope to achieve—good looks, facile speech, gay 
spirits, and a keen mind. 

“You’re a smart feller, Mr. Stan. You’re smart enough to be 
president, I betcha, some day,” he would say as he watched Stan 
designing some bit of woodwork or tinkering with an electrical repair 
job the complexity of which utterly confused Sam. Wherever Stan 
worked he could depend on having Sam look in on him every half 
hour or so to ask some wistful question, often apparently just for the 
purpose of getting attention. As in the case of Riley, Stan pretended 
disinterest or annoyance, but he always answered patiently and kindly, 
and found countless ways to help the faithful Sam. 

On nights when he was not busy, Sam always went over to the 
Mission, where his simple testimony had led many another wanderer 
to the fold. As often as he could, Sam persuaded Stan to accompany 
him, and ere long Stan began to arrange his work so that his nights at 
the Mission coincided with Sam’s. It became a common sight on Water 
Street to see the two of them hurrying to the hall or out on the street 
persuading men to go in to the meeting. As time went on, Sam 
appeared to be studying Stan with a troubled air, and one night as 
they were banking the fire in the church, he spoke sadly. 

“Mr. Stan, I wisht you was a Christian.” 

Stan looked up in surprise. “Why I am, Sam,” he said. 

“A really born-again one?” asked Sam persistently. 

“Just a Christian, Sam. Isn’t that enough? What’s wrong with me, 
anyway, to make you ask such a question?” 

“Nuthin’ wrong, Mr. Stan, effen you’re saved. But everthin’s wrong 
effen you ain’t.” 

“Well, what makes you think I’m not? Can there be saved Christians 
and unsaved Christians?” 

That seemed to puzzle Sam for a moment, and then he said, “No, I 
reckon not. Effen you ain’t saved, you're lost. So you ain’t a Christian.” 

“But I say I am a Christian.” 

“But youw’re dodgin’ an’ won’t say you’re saved. So effen you won’t 
say so, it mus’ be it ain’t so. Disregardless of what you call yourself, 
I’m gonna ask God to save you.” 

He resumed shoveling coal into the furnace, and Stan gazed at him 


in resentful bewilderment. Then he laughed good-naturedly and said, 
“OK, fellow. Do it disregardless.” 

That was the first of many discussions. Sam’s theology was simple 
and direct, and, try as he would, Stan could not dodge the issue. 
Sometimes he would become so irritated that he would not talk with 
Sam for hours, but the meek patience of the other always overcame his 
resentment, and the comradeship would be resumed only to be 
disturbed again in a short time by Sam’s efforts to win Stan. 

“Don’t you b’lieve all that?” he would question anxiously, as they 
returned from a meeting where Phil or one of the students had 
preached and pleaded with the power of the Holy Spirit. 

“Sure, I believe it. But he wasn’t preaching to me. I’m not like that 
gang.” 

“Yes, it was to you. ‘All we like sheep have gone astray,’ he said, and 
that means you as well as Dan Hagan.” 

“Now listen, Sam. You can’t feed me that line. I haven’t gone astray 
like Dan Hagan. He’s an ex-convict, and if he doesn’t straighten up 
soon, he’ll be a convict again. Do you think I’m that bad?” 

Stan’s face showed his distress, and his voice quavered. “I didn’t say 
that, Mr. Stan, honest I didn’t. But it says, ‘All we have gone astray,’ 
an’ that means lost, I betcha.” 

“Well, ’m not lost, so quit worrying. I know where I am, and I like it 
here, and I’m not lost.” 

“Jist thinkin’ so don’t make it so. You’re lost disregardless.” 

That last word usually ended the argument, for it amused Stan, and 
he would change the subject. But Sam was persistent and came back 
again and again. At last Stan issued an ultimatum. 

“I’m getting tired of this, Sam. If you can’t keep still about it, Pll quit 
talking to you altogether.” 

To which Sam meekly replied, “Well, I won’t talk then. But I’ll pray, 
disregardless.” 
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As Christmas drew near, Hope learned that busy days could become 
even busier. Even on Sherman Street Christmas meant good cheer. 
Eleanor’s mother had sent many boxes to help brighten homes and fill 
dinner tables. Billy’s parents sent a check from South America that 
paid for a great quantity of warm mittens, caps, boots, and sweaters. 
The college students brought their share, and the churches on the 
mailing list sent boxes and barrels. Every Institute family would be 
reminded by these gifts that it was the birthday of the Giver of all 
good gifts. 

Two days before Christmas the big church was as busy as the busiest 
beehive. In the basement Billy gave out toys and oranges to her 
excited babies, while the radio in the corner filled the air with carols. 
In the workshop Stan helped to put the last touches on the shelves, 
tables, lamps, and stools that would gladden many a proud parent’s 
heart. Hope and her girls, in the kitchen, packed the cookies and cakes 
and candies in gay boxes that the girls would take home to the little 
brothers, sisters, and parents who had all too small a share of the 
“goodies” of life. 

At eight o’clock the program was given. An orchestra from Bethel 
led the music, and the Christmas carols rang out with just as much 
fervor from the old church on Sherman Street as from any trained 
choir in the city. For, this season, Sherman Street forgot poverty and 
handicaps and sang with happy hearts and voices, 


“Ring, ring, happy bells! 
Christ, the Lord, is born!” 


The next day Stan and Billy departed for Stan’s home for a week of 
rest and fun, the three Kings left for the farm where a happy Christmas 
awaited them, and Hope was left at the Palace with Katie and Tom 
Berg for company. Eleanor had suggested that she go home also, but 
Hope preferred to stay at the Institute, insisting that she would be 
happy just to get a few days rest there. 

As she stood at the tower window the morning of the twenty-fourth 
and watched the car with Phil and Eleanor and Chad in it go out of the 
big gate and head north at the next corner, her heart felt 
unaccountably heavy. She turned back to the quiet house and sought 


for something to keep her hands busy. Everything had been left 
shipshape. Then she tried to sew on a dress started the week before 
but was surfeited with sewing and soon put it aside. Even the bright 
yarns that she and Billy and Eleanor were knitting into an afghan for 
the bed of a dear old invalid seemed dull and uninteresting. Katie and 
Tom were doing some last minute errands of their own, and the huge 
old house was empty and lonely. For the first time in all the months 
since she came to the city, Hope admitted to herself that she really 
wanted to go home. She wanted to but had not the courage. 

Ever since the humbling experience of three weeks ago, her thoughts 
had been turning to the folks at home. With the knowledge that she 
herself needed forgiveness, there had come the willingness to forgive 
those who had wronged her. With the bitterness gone from her heart, 
her mind had been filled with pictures of the bungalow on Lockwood 
Street, of Jack and Judy chasing each other from basement to attic, of 
Mother Bess making Christmas cookies in the kitchen, of Daddy 
stealing in the back way with a tree to be decorated. She had always 
been Daddy’s right-hand man when he trimmed the Christmas tree. 
This was the first Christmas ever spent away from him. Would he miss 
her as much as she was missing him? Probably not, for he had his own 
family to which she did not really belong. She had nothing, no one. 
For just a minute Hope was tempted to let the old flood of bitterness 
overflow again. Then she remembered the experience so recently 
passed. 

God has forgiven me, and so have the folks here after I acted so crabby 
and rude. I’ve forgiven Dad and Mother Bess, and I won’t remember the 
bad things anymore. I couldn’t go home so soon, for I might forget and get 
ugly again. But I’ll keep on growing and maybe by summer I can go back 
and show them I’ve forgotten the years when all I was to them was a 
“capable little helper.” 

When the other Institute folk had been buying and wrapping gifts 
for loved ones, Hope had done the same. Stan, who had an extensive 
knowledge of small boys and their desires, had helped her select a 
model airplane outfit for Jack. For Judy there was a “magic skin” doll 
that so fascinated Billy, Eleanor, and Hope herself that they were loath 
to pack and ship it. For Mother Bess Hope had chosen a lovely blouse 
in just the shade of blue that most became her, and for Daddy there 
was a book of travels beautifully illustrated in color. Daddy longed to 
see the queer and outlandish places of the world, yet, except in his 
imagination, had never been out of the Midwest. There were several 
games and puzzles and an assortment of nuts and candy. Hope prayed 
that the home folks would read in the gifts the message of love and 
forgiveness that as yet she could not tell them. 

She had received several large packages that she had saved to open 


on Christmas morning, along with the ones the Institute family had 
left. But as the hours passed and the loneliness pressed more heavily 
upon her, she was tempted to open them now. If she did that, 
however, there would be nothing to do tomorrow. She resisted the 
temptation, therefore, and after eating a solitary lunch decided to go 
out for some fresh air. There was no interesting walk in this 
neighborhood, but remembering several invalids to whom Eleanor 
often read, she started out with some magazines and books in a 
briefcase. 

It proved to be a more interesting occupation than Hope had 
anticipated, and before she realized it, the afternoon was gone. Having 
promised Eleanor that she would not be out alone after dark, she 
hurried along with her head down against the wind. In turning a 
corner she bumped into a man who had been hurrying in the opposite 
direction. Both slipped on the icy walk and landed together in the 
gutter. 

“Miss Hope! Oh, I’m sorry!” came Dr. Ben’s contrite voice as he 
hastened to help her to her feet. 

Hope laughed as they stooped together to pick up her purse and 
briefcase and his bag. “It didn’t hurt at all. I should not have been 
tearing along at such a pace. I promised Eleanor I’d not be out late 
alone.” 

“Well, you’re not alone now. If you’ll come up to Mallorys’ with me 
while I give Mrs. Mallory a quick once over and assure her that she’s 
not dying, P’ll be ready to go home with you. My car’s just down the 
street a bit.” 

After Mrs. Mallory had been attended to and they were headed for 
home, Dr. Ben said, “What’s for supper, cook?” 

“Nothing exciting. Katie and I have a nice dinner planned for 
tomorrow. But for tonight, there’s warmed over pot roast, and dessert 
is chocolate pudding.” 

“That’s not bad. However, the chocolate pudding will taste just as 
good after midnight as it does now. Let’s go out for supper, my treat, 
and then out to the Haldane Heights church where the Scandinavian 
Choral Club is singing The Messiah. What say?” 

“I say yes! That will make it a lovely Christmas Eve.” 

It was an evening Hope never forgot. They had dinner in a glittering 
dining room overlooking the lake, while an orchestra played such 
music as she had never heard. Then the long drive out to the Heights 
and two hours of ecstasy as she listened to that grandest of oratorios. 
She had heard a small club at home attempt to sing parts of it and had 
heard other parts over the radio. But here, two hundred of the best 
voices in the city sang in such perfect harmony that Hope was almost 
breathless with the beauty of it. She turned once to smile her 


appreciation at Dr. Ben, but he was sitting so quietly with his head on 
his hand and his eyes closed that she thought he was asleep. The poor 
chap had so few minutes of relaxation that it was no wonder he dozed 
when he could. But as the majestic strains of “And the Glory of the 
Lord” rang through the church, Hope realized that he had not been 
asleep, for he caught his breath and his hand clasped hers as it lay on 
the armrest between them. When the “Hallelujah Chorus” began, he 
was instantly on his feet and stood in rapt silence until it ended. In 
silence, too, he led her to the car after it was all over, and they drove 
many blocks before either spoke. 

Finally he said, “That will carry me through many weeks of Sherman 
Street and Mrs. Mallory’s pseudo ills.” 

“It was heavenly!” 

“Heavenly is right. I’m not much of a musician now, but if I can sing 
that chorus in heaven with Billy at my side—well, that will be glory 
for me!” 

It was the first time he had ever mentioned his feelings about Billy, 
and Hope hardly knew what to say, so she answered rather diffidently. 

“I suspected that I was a stand-in for Billy when you squeezed my 
hand.” 

Ben laughed heartily. “I beg your pardon for that. I was so carried 
away by the music that I had to let someone know. My thoughts 
haven’t been with Billy all evening though. I’ve enjoyed very much 
getting to know you better, and I hope I can count you as one of my 
special friends. It’s sort of a relief to talk to someone about my feelings 
for Billy. How did you guess it?” 

“Guess it? I didn’t have to guess. It sticks out all over you.” 

“Is it that bad? Does she resent it, do you think? You are with her so 
much that you ought to be able to help me. Where do I stand?” 

“T don’t know, Dr. Ben, really I don’t. I’m for you, if that’s any help. 
She’s prejudiced against doctors—so she says. Dr. King tells her she’s 
trying to convince herself. I don’t know. Since Stan came he seems to 
occupy most of her thoughts.” 

Dr. Ben looked at her, then stopped and gave his full attention to 
driving. As he told her good night at her door, after they had raided 
the icebox and eaten the chocolate pudding, he thanked her again for 
the assurance of her friendship, and she answered, “This evening has 
been one of the high spots of my life. I’ve heard bits of the Messiah 
before but never all of it. I didn’t dream it was so—so—” She stopped 
helplessly. 

“That’s it,” said Ben. “It’s beyond words.” 

“I keep thinking,” she went on, “if an oratorio, written by a man, is 
so breathtakingly grand, what will the real thing be like?” 

“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard—” he answered. Then after 


another silence, “Good night again, dear friend. Let’s empty our 
stockings together in the morning.” 
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The Palace on Sherman Street 
Christmas Day—8:00 P.M. 
Dear Daddy, 

It has been so long since I wrote you a real letter that I am starting 
early this evening and am going to make this a “doodun” as Judy used 
to say. I thought of you all many times today and almost wished I had 
been able to go home. It really didn’t seem best, so I will save my 
money for a long visit in the summer. 

I hope you all had a nice day and received many fine gifts. Before I 
go further, I want to thank you for the box of gifts. Everything in it 
was lovely. The housecoat is so exquisite in its pastel colors that I 
almost hated to put it on for fear of soiling it. I tried it on just to see 
how it looked and wore it almost all day! It was sweet of you and 
Mother Bess to send it. The wooly slippers from Jack are just what I 
need. The floors of this old house are cold these winter mornings. Tell 
Judy I think the box of stationery is a hint for me to write her a letter, 
and I’ll do it in a few days. The box of homemade cookies will be a 
treat for a long time, if I can hide them well enough. And the fruitcake 
—yum, yum! 

Grandpa and Grandma sent a box of goodies, too, with a nice warm 
scarf and a pair of skating socks. I do hope I can get a chance to skate 
occasionally. 

Only Dr. Ben and I and Mr. and Mrs. Berg are here. All the rest have 
gone for a few days’ vacation. So far as I can discover, Ben never takes 
a vacation. He and I opened our packages this morning in front of the 
fire in the hall. We had a lot of fun helping each other and exclaiming 
over the gifts. It seemed to me there was no end to them. The Kings 
gave me a new Bible, which I sorely needed, and Billy and Stan 
together gave me a reading lamp. Dr. Ben’s gift was a pin made from 
some shells a missionary friend sent him from the South Pacific. He 
gave Billy one almost like it, he said. I can’t begin to describe it, for it 
is a most delicate bit of beauty. I received gifts also from the Bergs, 
from Sam Pawley, the janitor, and from at least forty of my girls. My 
room tonight looks like The Old Curiosity Shop. 

Ben and the Bergs and I had dinner together. Then he tried to teach 
me to play chess. Awful! As a chess player I’m a grand fizzle. Ben tried 
not to appear disgusted, but as I saw him getting more and more 


amazed at my dumbness, I grew so sorry for him that I suggested we 
quit and make fudge. I was on solid ground there, and the fudge was a 
success. Imagine my surprise when Ben told me he had never before 
seen fudge made! If he had never seen it made, he at least knew what 
to do with it. 

In all my hastily scribbled letters I have never told you much about 
the folks here. I think I’ll do that tonight. It is so much fun to write 
here in bed with my new housecoat on and my new lamp shining just 
right that I could almost write a book. I have the checkerboard on my 
lap for a desk. If you can’t read this letter, that’s the reason. 

Where shall I begin? Guess [ll start at the bottom and work up. I 
presume that Sam Pawley is at the foot of the ladder, intellectually and 
financially. Poor old Sam! He isn’t very bright, and he works here for 
just enough to feed and clothe himself. He doesn’t want any more 
money—says he just wants to live here. He is busy by the time I wake 
up—firing the furnaces, cleaning the walks, and getting the Institute 
ready for the day’s activities. No matter how late we work, he is still at 
it when the rest of us quit. He has a one-track mind, and that track is 
completely given over to the Lord’s business. He can hardly read or 
write his name, yet somehow he has learned a lot of Scripture and can 
quote it very aptly. Dr. King says he is the most valuable personal 
worker at the Mission. 

Katie and Tom Berg come next. Tom doesn’t work here regularly— 
just helps evenings and weekends because he wants to. Katie does all 
the laundry and cleaning, and that’s plenty, I assure you. I wish Jack 
and Judy could see our Palace. No joking, it has twenty-eight rooms! 
Katie and Tom have a nice apartment in the basement. It has been 
quite a revelation to me to see this place and realize how such folks as 
the Warwicks lived in the good old days when coal was three dollars a 
ton and hired girls worked for ten dollars a month. It must have taken 
an army of help to keep this place polished. Mahogany stairs down to 
the basement and hardwood floors in what Grandpa would call the 
“cellar.” Katie works full time, Tom puts in about ten hours a week, 
and all the rest of us chase dirt in our spare moments, and we never 
catch up! 

I suppose Stanley Dykstra is next in line. He is the newest worker, 
having been here only since Thanksgiving. He is a long drink of water 
if there ever was one! Six foot two, and so thin and lanky that he 
doesn’t cast a respectable shadow. I think he is engaged to Billy, but 
I’m not sure. At first I didn’t like him, partly because I do so much 
want Billy to marry Dr. Ben, and partly because I had an unreasonable 
prejudice against him. Since I’ve become better acquainted with him, 
I’ve learned to like him immensely. If I had had a big brother I would 
feel toward him as I do toward Stan. He is a tease, but I can take 


teasing so we get along fine. Sometimes I feel that he isn’t quite up to 
the spiritual level of the Kings and Billy and Dr. Ben. Not that he isn’t 
OK. He is clean and honorable and trustworthy in every way. But he 
just can’t measure up to them. Neither can I, though, so why should I 
criticize Stan? I guess we aren’t adapted to such a rarefied atmosphere 
as prevails around the Institute. 

Stan’s outstanding trait—though he would never admit it—is his 
kindness. Any underdog stirs his sympathy. He does a lot of Sam 
Pawley’s work because he knows Sam isn’t strong—which doesn’t help 
Sam a bit, because he trots off and hunts up some other task. Stan 
usually spends Saturday afternoons taking some of the most 
underprivileged boys to places they would never get to see otherwise. 
Also, I know, a little bird named Billy told me, that he has purchased 
two pairs of crutches and an artificial leg since he came here. This 
leads me to believe that he, like Billy’s parents, is wealthy. 

I can’t finish about Stan without mentioning Riley. He is a gray 
kitten that Stan found in a paper bag in an alley. We fed him with an 
eyedropper, then with a doll’s bottle, and now he is quite able to drink 
from a saucer. He is supposed to belong to the Kings’ small son, but, 
with the independence that seems to be a part of every cat, he has 
decided to adopt Stan. Stan says he doesn’t like it, but if Riley fails to 
notice when he comes in, Stan pokes in all the corners until he finds 
his kitty. Dr. Ben says Riley sleeps on the foot of Stan’s bed. So he must 
like him. Sleeping with a cat he didn’t like would be too much even for 
Stan’s good nature. 

I wish you could all know Billy. Her real name is Wilhelmina 
Gertrude Van Meter. As she is little and cuddly and lovable, you can 
see why she had to have a nickname. Billy it just had to be. Stan has a 
song to the tune of “Clementine” that he sings to her. He composes 
new verses at an average rate of one a day. She says she knows that 
there have been hundreds of them in the last ten years. They are all 
silly, and some of them have neither rhyme nor reason, but they give 
us a laugh on many a day that needs a bit of fun to lighten it. The 
latest went like this: 


Oh, my darling, Wilhelmina! 
Hurry, or we’ll miss our bus. 
And ’twould spoil old Santa’s Christmas 
If he missed his date with us. 


Billy is a beautiful, dainty little thing with an angelic face and hair 
of an undeniable red. She is vivacious, and nothing that happens ever 
gets her down. She has been helping part-time here for four years, but 
when she graduated from Bethel last spring she came on as a full-time 


worker. Her specialty is the preschool age children. She runs the day 
nursery with the help of several neighborhood women. She is Dr. Ben’s 
right-hand man in the baby clinic. I entertain hopes of a marriage 
between her and Ben someday. However, since Stan came, those hopes 
are pretty dim. As I said before, Billy’s parents are very wealthy, and 
she and Stan seem to have a background of culture that Ben and I lack. 
Sometimes I think she loves Ben, and then Stan comes along and she is 
all devotion to him. There’s nothing I can do about it, however, except 
to wait and see. 

The Kings are in charge here, and I feel inadequate to describe them. 
I admire them more than anyone else I’ve ever known. I love them 
both. They aren’t a bit alike. Phil is tall and very handsome. He is not 
yet thirty-five, I’m sure, but he has prematurely gray hair which, 
combined with his dark eyes, would make him distinctive looking in 
any crowd. He is wonderfully kind and understanding, and his heart 
goes out to every underprivileged boy and girl he sees. He has a 
charming personality and can win the confidence of the toughest 
youngster. I can’t really describe him. The way I’ve written it, he 
sounds sissified, like a modern Prince Charming. But he isn’t a bit like 
that. I’ve seen him wrestling with Stan and Ben, and he can put them 
both down at once. I’ve heard from others that he left quite an 
opportunity in another field to come to Henderson Institute, but he 
apparently doesn’t regret it, counting it all joy to be permitted to work 
at reclaiming human souls from the gutters of Sherman Street. 

I never knew the full meaning of the word helpmeet until I saw how 
Eleanor King complements Phil in all his life’s purpose and work. As 
Stan says about them, “They are tuned in on the same wave length.” 
She is rather short, not fat at all, but not dainty like Billy. She always 
makes me think of the word sturdy. She is sturdy in physical build and 
in character, one to be depended on. She isn’t as pretty as Billy, either, 
though her face has a charm of its own that is most attractive. Her one 
real point of beauty is her hair. It is brown at most times, but in the 
sunshine it is a sort of mahogany color. That sounds silly, but it is true. 
When the firelight shines on it, it is bronze. It is very curly, and its 
bright waves and ringlets are lovely. 

She is working on a scientific book of some sort and spends a part of 
every day in her den. Occasionally they take trips to the woods with 
several cameras, and afterward she works in a darkroom that Phil has 
fixed for her in a big clothes closet. I am curious to know what it is all 
about but do not dare to ask. Eleanor has a part in every phase of 
Institute work. She visits in the homes, helps with the babies, gives me 
a hand with the girls, teaches English, conducts Bible classes, heads up 
the Americanization work, directs the program for better sanitation in 
the homes—oh, I can’t tell you all she does. She is under thirty and 


much smaller than I, but when I am tired or a bit low I find myself 
wanting to snuggle on her shoulder as Chad does. She’s so motherly! I 
do hope that some time you and Mother Bess can meet them. Then you 
will understand how I feel. In spite of all the things that work against 
it, the family life of the Kings is held sacredly inviolate. (Aren’t those 
big words? I’m quoting Billy.) Even with all her other interests, 
Eleanor puts Chad first. Because of him she has few evenings out. 
Whenever Phil can be home we leave them alone and guard them from 
the world, which would press in on them. That’s all they require for 
happiness. 

Chad is a husky little five year old: lovable, droll, and usually most 
obedient. He has a peculiarly stubborn streak in his nature, and 
sometimes there is a real struggle with him. But Eleanor, who seems to 
be the disciplinarian, deals with him alone behind closed doors, and 
they come out hand in hand, the battle over. I'd like to know how it’s 
done. Perhaps I’d better suggest that she give me a similar treatment. 
It seems a bit queer that Phil leaves all the discipline to Eleanor, but I 
don’t think he could do it. He is putty in that little lad’s hands. Chad is 
tall for his age and looks like neither parent. Eleanor’s young sister 
visited us a few weeks ago, and then I saw where Chad got his looks. 

We all live here together in the Kings’ Palace like a big family. It is 
pretty quiet tonight, but usually it is like a three-ring circus. I must 
quit now and get some sleep. I have a big lot of work planned for 
tomorrow, and I promised Ben I’d go to the museum with him if he 
can get away. There isn’t one chance in fifty that he can go, but I want 
to be ready “just in case.” Kiss Judy’s little snub nose for me, give Jack 
a squeeze, and thank you all again for the lovely gifts. 


Lovingly, 
Hope 
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Ass the last hours of the old year hurried out, the snow began to whirl 
around the rickety tenements of Sherman Street as if it wanted to 
cover up the scars that sin had left on what had once been a beautiful 
world. Snow piled high against the walls and fences and formed deep 
drifts across the sidewalks. The thermometer dropped to a new low for 
the year. The shop windows frosted up so that even if one cared to 
stop he could not have told what the window display inside was like. 
Dr. Ben, struggling on foot down a street where his car could not go, 
thought that, for the first time he could remember, the Sherman Street 
district was beautiful. 

Just so, he mused, Christ’s righteousness can cover all our sin and 
ugliness and present us, spotlessly white, before the Throne. 

Inside the Palace, Hope and Billy and Stan rested before the fire in 
the hall. That was the warmest place in the house tonight, being 
farthest removed from the winds that found entrance around even the 
well-fitted windows of the big house. The young people had spent the 
evening at a party in the church with games and fun aplenty. The last 
half hour had been a quiet time that sent them home thoughtful and 
subdued. Stan and the girls had expected to drive over to Bethel 
College afterward for a watch night service. When they came out of 
the church the storm had met them with such fury that they decided 
not to attempt the drive. Stan stirred up the fire and laid fresh logs on 
it to drive back the encroaching cold. The big built-in settee faced the 
fire and provided a cozy spot from which the girls could watch the 
flames, Hope at one end and Billy at the other, curled up like a couple 
of kittens among the pillows. Stan was stretched on a rug at their feet 
with a pillow under his head and Riley asleep on his chest. It seemed a 
much nicer way to see the old year out than to battle the drifts to and 
from Bethel. They did not even talk much for a while. The crackle of 
the fire and the sound of the wind outside were soothing, and they 
drowsed in silence until the outer door slammed and Ben came in, 
stamping the snow from his feet and rubbing numb hands together. 

“Come on, feller,” called Stan as Ben slid out of his overcoat. “Park 
your little satchel under the sofy, and if anyone calls Pll answer and 
tell them Doc is in conference. Come on, get busy and confer.” 

“Thanks, I’ll do the same for you some day,” answered Ben, joining 
the group and looking about for another pillow. Hope started to toss 


him one, but before she could do so, Ben had slipped the pillow from 
under Stan’s head and seated himself on it with the woodbox at his 
back. As Stan’s head hit the floor he sat up with a growl. 

“Hey! Go hunt the old family cistern and fall in, please!” 

Ben handed him a birch log and said soothingly, “Use this for a 
pillow. It’s soft wood.” 

Instead, Stan scrambled to his feet, picked up Riley from the floor 
and sat down between the two girls. 

“Keep your old pillow and your hardwood substitute. I’ll sit here 
between the two loveliest ladies I know, and Riley and I will engage in 
some profitable and uplifting conversation.” 

“You wouldn’t know how,” said Billy lazily. 

“Oh, wouldn’t I? You should hear me! Why, this afternoon after 
class we had a most earnest discussion that would have profited any of 
you had you been there.” 

“Discussion? About what?” inquired Billy suspiciously. 

“About ethics.” 

“Ethics? With that gang? They wouldn’t know the meaning of the 
word.” 

“Well, neither do I, very well. We discussed, anyway—deep and 
serious questions of right and wrong. For instance, here’s a poser. Is it 
right to throw away a piece of gum that has been chewed only a half 
hour just because someone offers you two peanuts? Should not the 
gum be parked in some convenient spot (Skeet Mosely puts his behind 
his ear), or better yet, given to someone who hasn’t any peanuts? Now 
answer me that, you wise birds. We argued half an hour, and the 
opinions of all remained status quo.” 

Billy giggled, but Hope’s opinion was forthcoming. “Considering the 
fact that the gum from the machine on the corner tastes exactly like 
beeswax, my idea would be to get rid of it as soon as possible. But,” 
and here her voice became self-conscious, “I can’t advise my girls that 
way. Pennies for gum are very scarce, so I provide small squares of oil 
paper for them to save it in.” 

Ben joined Billy in laughing at her, but Stan patted her hand. 

“You’re a gal after my own heart. These two super sanitary medicos 
would break the poor kids’ hearts by robbing them of their half- 
chewed treasure. It isn’t a laughing matter when you get gum only 
once in a blue moon.” 

“I know it,” said Billy contritely. “It’s a shame to ever laugh about 
anything that concerns these youngsters. But if we don’t laugh once in 
a while we’ll all go cuckoo. I won’t let anyone laugh at my babies, so 
we have to laugh at Skeet, Butch, Gracie, Dorette, and the rest of 
them.” 

“They can take it,” said Hope. “They laugh at themselves. Why, 


when that bunch gets in the kitchen no one would dream that they had 
a care or lack in the world. They giggle and joke until I have to 
threaten to send them out of class. That quiets them every time.” 

“T did send Bill Large out the other day,” said Stan. “Phil caught him 
and brought him back and talked to him in the office, and Mr. Bill has 
been a model lad since. By the way, where are the Kink and Quink 
tonight? Shut up in their own domain?” 

“T don’t think so,” answered Hope. “They went out while we were at 
the party. Katie is with Chad. I saw her when I went to the kitchen.” 

“Do you suppose that they tackled the drive to Bethel in this 
blizzard? I hope we won’t have to go dig them out.” 

“You won't,” said Ben. “I saw them when I was out. They didn’t go 
to Bethel.” 

“Well, where are they, and what are they doing? This is no night to 
go window shopping.” 

“They’re not window shopping. When I saw them they were washing 
feet.” 

Hope and Billy looked at each other in bewilderment, and Stan 
stared, his mouth open in astonishment. Then he spoke. 

“What’s the joke? We’ll tumble.” 

“No joke at all. They are literally doing just that. I stopped at 
Moore’s over on Finley Street to give Mrs. Moore some medicine 
before I came here. The Kings had gone over so that Eleanor could 
change Mrs. Moore’s bed and bathe her. While they were there it 
dawned on Phil that it must be quite difficult for Mr. Moore to bathe, 
being very feeble and weighing almost three hundred pounds. Mr. 
Moore confessed that he could not reach his feet to bathe them. He 
just puts them in a pan of water and soaks them occasionally and then 
lets them dry. So when I left, Philip King, B.D., Th.D., Ph.D., and what 
have you, was down on his knees in front of old Matt Moore, washing 
his feet. And don’t any of you dare laugh!” 

A smothered sound came from the corner where Billy’s head was 
buried in a pillow. Then she raised her face and gulped, while the tears 
brimmed over. 

‘T’m not laughing. I could die of a broken heart right now. I just 
can’t stand to think of it—it’s so wonderful—what God can do to a 
person, I mean.” 

“You’re a bit incoherent, Wilhelmina, but I gather it’s quite an earth- 
rocking incident,” stated Stan. 

“It is. You folks never knew Philip King as he was when I started at 
Bethel. If you had you’d know why I c-cry!” 

“But we didn’t and we don’t. So you’d better explain,” Stan urged. 

“IT can’t, but I'll try. He was director of practical work, and the 
students who took Christian Ed had to get their assignments from him 


and work under his direction. We were all quite silly over him. Not 
seriously, of course, for he was married. But just a bit wacky, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“T think we do,” said Stan slowly. “But I don’t see why. He’s no god 
of love and beauty.” 

“Oh, but he was then. A regular Apollo. Quite the boy! The kind the 
girls swoon over. I didn’t swoon, but a lot of them did, figuratively, of 
course.” 

“T can’t believe it,” said Ben flatly. 

“Neither can I,” joined in Hope. “He is handsome enough I suppose, 
but he’s just not the type.” 

“Well, ’'m sure you'll admit that God could change the type if He 
wanted to. Or will you?” 

“Ye-es,” answered Ben slowly. “I guess He could. Of course He 
could. It doesn’t often happen.” 

“Well, it happened this time. It’s quite a story, and I don’t know all 
of it. But I do know that a year ago last summer something happened 
that shook Phil’s ego. I have an idea about it, but it’s not my story, and 
I don’t think I should tell it. Since then Phil has bowled me over by the 
completeness of his surrender. He had turned down a number of 
apparently better offers and has chosen this tough assignment. He may 
be a Ph.D. to you, Bennie, but the degree I would put after his name is 
B.S.C.” 

“Meaning what?” asked Stan, after a moment’s thought had failed to 
give them the answer. 

“Bond Servant of Christ,” answered Billy softly. “Did any of you ever 
hear him preach on that? I suppose not, as you’re all comparative 
newcomers here. He preaches that sermon by request once each year 
at Bethel, and if I can find out what this year’s date is, ’ll escort you 
all down. When you’ve heard him preach, and when you’ve 
remembered how he lives it—why then you'll feel as humble as I do.” 

After Billy’s speech, there was silence in the group. The fire had 
burned low on the hearth, Ben was stretched out in relaxation on the 
rug, and Stan and Billy were talking in low tones together. At the 
sound of stamping feet in the vestibule they all sat up. Phil and 
Eleanor came in, laughing at the picture they knew they must make. 
From head to foot they were snow covered, and their cheeks were red 
from the cold and the tussle with the drifts. Hope sprang up to help 
them with their wraps, then seated Eleanor on the hassock while she 
brushed and dried her hair. Ben threw another log on the fire, and 
they all found their drowsiness gone at the entrance of this gust of 
fresh air. 

“Sit down, Phil, and dry your feet,” commanded Billy. “I’m going 
out and make some hot chocolate. It will warm you wayfarers.” 


Ben sprang up quickly and followed her. Stan turned to Hope and 
said, “If you’ll produce a corn popper I'll get the corn. My sister put 
some in my suitcase when I came back last week, and I haven’t 
thought of it since.” 

So, as midnight drew near, they forgot the storm outside while they 
talked and ate popcorn and cookies, and drank the hot chocolate. 
Eleanor, resting on the hassock and leaning against Philip’s knee, said 
thoughtfully, “Another year gone! Doesn’t it make you just a little sad 
to see it go? It has been such a nice year.” 

Philip twisted one of her bronze curls around his finger as he 
answered. “It has been a good and a full year. It has held joy and love 
and service, and God’s gifts have been given without measure. What 
more can we ask?” 

“It’s been a grand year,” said Billy. “The very best thing that 
happened in it was the day Dad discovered this old Palace. I just love 
it!” 

“So do I,” agreed Eleanor. “I was all keyed up and ready to live in 
some dreary, crowded, smelly apartment near here, and though I knew 
the Lord would take care of us, I still felt like a martyr. Then He sent 
this, and now I feel almost ashamed to be so comfortable.” 

“Sometimes I feel that way, too, but it surely makes life a lot more 
pleasant for all of us. When Dad and Mother come home, I’m still 
going to live here.” 

“H’m. That’s what you think,” retorted Stan. “Wait until your daddy 
hears of those plans. He won’t give up his lamb child that easily.” 

“Much you know about it,” said Billy smugly. “I have methods of my 
own, and Daddy will come across. He always does.” 

“Yep, poor guy, he does. Well, enjoy your freedom while you can, 
Wilhelmina. The next year may bring—oh, lots of things. Even 
wedding bells, maybe. You’ve never obeyed your dad, but you are 
going to obey your husband. It is decreed.” 

“I never disobey my dad. I just get him to tell me to do what I want 
to do. That makes everybody happy.” 

Eleanor had been watching Hope’s face as they talked of the events 
of the past year, and at the sadness she saw there her heart was moved 
with pity. 

“Let’s not look back,” she said. “Let’s each tell of something we want 
to do for the Institute this year. You start, Ben. What’s your favorite 
dream for Sherman Street?” 

“All my dreams center around Sherman Street,” answered Ben 
quickly. “The biggest and best day of my life was that one last spring 
when Dr. Scott asked me to take over here. I thought I was out of this 
neighborhood for good. I didn’t want to come back even for those two 
weeks. Now I never want to leave. My most insistent dream at present 


is for a convalescent home for the kids who are dismissed from the 
hospital. I keep them there as long as I can, for even the County 
Hospital is better than most of these homes. If I had just a couple of 
big rooms and a practical nurse I’d have me a picnic!” 

“Tll put you and your little hospital in my will,” said Stan. 

“I'd rather someone would put us in his prayers. You look too 
healthy for me to be interested in your will.” 

“We'll all pray for that hospital,” said Eleanor. “Now, Billy, it’s your 
turn. Your dream will have to do with the babies, I’m sure.” 

“Well, it does, indirectly. If I were talking about my own private 
desires I’d plan to kidnap one or two of those babies and keep them for 
myself. Stan says it isn’t being done in the best circles though, so Ill 
restrain my impulses and think of something else to do for Sherman 
Street. Oh, I know! I want most of all to get those awful saloons out. 
Little Rocco Garcia came to nursery sick this morning, and Romilda 
said he was drunk! He’s only three years old! I cried, but I was so mad 
I could fight. If I could just see every tavern between Water Street and 
the tracks shut up tight, I’'d dance like David before the ark!” 

They laughed at her vehemence, but Philip said seriously, “Billy has 
voiced my New Year’s wish exactly. The taverns of this neighborhood 
stand as the greatest hindrance to any really permanent and 
constructive program. I’m proud of my Recruits, but for each boy that 
we integrate into our work, there are a hundred that the taverns draw 
down into their maw. There’s only one Henderson Institute in one 
hundred square blocks, and there’s an average of more than one tavern 
to a block. This is surely the stomping ground of the adversary!” 

“True, as no one knows better than I,” said Dr. Ben. “However, I 
know, too, that the work pays. You see, I came out of all this myself. 
It’s tough, but with God’s help it can be done. The adversary is strong, 
but He that is with us is greater than all the combined forces of evil. 
We're winning some grand victories in this front line trench.” 

“Thanks for the encouragement, Ben. I’m not doubtful of final 
victory, but I grieve at the boys and girls who are lost as the battle 
goes on. Even at that, I wouldn’t dodge any of the conflict. The 
rewards are priceless. We don’t produce a Ben Madison every year, but 
an occasional one makes it worthwhile.” 

Ben’s face flushed at this praise and to cover his self-consciousness 
and turn the attention of the group in another direction, he said, 
“What does the lady of the manse want most in the coming year?” 

“Oh, I don’t even have to stop to think. I want this yard fixed up for 
a playground for the children—a little bit of the kind of outdoor life 
that is every child’s birthright. I want them to play here and pick 
flowers and grow a few posies and vegetables of their own. I want 
them to learn that carrots come from the earth, rather than from a 


dirty store. Every child should have a little of God’s outdoors in his 
life.” 

“T predict that you’ll get your wish, O Queen!” said Stan. “In fact, 
come February I’ll prune your grapevines and shrubbery, and in the 
spring I’ll even spade your garden. That’s a promise.” 

“Thank you, my friend. Now you tell us your hopes for the future. 
Maybe I can help you.” 

“My hopes for the future are too sacred to be discussed. Only in the 
dark do I ever dare look at them myself. So I’ll tell, instead, of what 
my New Year’s resolution is. I made only one. I am not going to elope 
with Billy this year.” 

Billy sat up with a bounce. “Why, you—you—you big quitter! I’d 
like to know why not!” 

“Because I promised your mother I wouldn’t.” 

“Honest Injun?” 

“Honest Injun. That was the last thing I said to her.” 

“That was a low-down trick. As if she didn’t trust me! Why I told her 
myself I’d never try that again.” 

“Again?” queried Eleanor, looking from one to the other. 

“Yep, again. When the first attempt failed, I promised Mom that I’d 
wait and have a regular wedding with all the fixings. I keep my word. 
You wouldn’t have needed to promise, anyway, Mr. Dykstra. I 
wouldn’t let you elope with me.” 

“Good! I must make a note of that in case you forget.” 

“Did you really try to elope?” asked Hope in bewilderment. 

“We sure did. And we would have succeeded except for a flat tire. 
Too bad! I might have been a married man now if fate hadn’t 
interfered.” 

Eleanor noted the twinkle in Stan’s eye and the twitching of the 
dimple in Billy’s cheek and said laughingly, “You two don’t make 
sense. However, we're all relieved to know there’ll be no elopement. 
Now Hope, what’s your dream for the Institute?” 

“I’m going to make my dream come true. I can, and it will be lots of 
fun. ’m going to give a whole truckload of watermelons away in 
Sherman Street.” 

Her matter-of-fact announcement fell like a bombshell in their 
midst. Several gasps were heard from different parts of the circle. Then 
Stan’s voice, weak and subdued, asked, “Did you say a truckload of 
watermelons?” 

“Yes, I did. Why, I heard some of the girls say they had never tasted 
watermelon.” 

“I can believe that. But, lady! A truckload! What are you—a 
millionairess in disguise?” asked Stan. 

“No, I’m no millionaire. My grandfather raises acres of watermelons 


every year. They are his chief crop. When I was in high school I did 
something that pleased him, and he gave me an acre of ground for my 
own. I get the money for all the melons grown on that acre, and if I 
want him to, I know he will send them to me instead of selling them. I 
will pay for the gas for the truck, and I can do as I please with the 
melons.” 

Ben whistled in amazement, and the others looked as if they were 
struggling to accept such a story. Stan gazed at Hope for a few 
moments, then solemnly turned to Billy. 

“Our engagement is off, Bill. ’m courting a watermelon queen. Look 
out, Hope! Here I come. Boy, oh boy! Watermelons by the truckload!” 

“Really, truly, cross your heart, Hope, could you have a truckload of 
watermelons all for your own self?” 

They all turned at this question from the bedroom door. Chad, in 
flannel robe and “bunny slippers,” stood blinking in astonishment. 

“Sonny boy, what are you doing up at this hour?” asked Eleanor, as 
Phil picked up the little boy and tucked the edges of the robe about his 
legs. 

“T wanted a drink, and I called and you didn’t answered, so I came 
out. Could Hope really have such a many watermelons, Mother?” 

“Let’s not talk about watermelons now. Let’s get the drink and go 
back to bed. It’s almost midnight.” 

“Is it almost New Year’s time, Mummy? Can’t I stay up and hear the 
whistles? Patsy said they’d blow. Can’t I, please, Miss Honor?” 

Phil’s eyes met Eleanor’s over the tumbled yellow curls, and at the 
entreaty in his she said, “If Daddy will wrap you in a blanket and hold 
you tight, you can stay just this once.” 

“Oh, goody! And does Hope really have enough watermelons to fill a 
truck? Do you, Hope?” 

“Yes, I truly do. When I bring them up here, you can have a big one 
for your own.” 

Chad sat thinking of this blissful prospect, and the others were quiet. 
The clock on the mantle over the fireplace ticked away the last few 
minutes of the old year. The whistles outside announced that the new 
year was at hand. 

As Stan and Ben arose, preparatory to breaking the circle, Eleanor 
said, “Let’s start the new year with prayer.” 

She reached for Phil’s hand on one side and Hope’s on the other, 
while Billy clasped hands with Stan and Ben. So hand in hand, they 
faced the year ahead, with hearts lifted to God for blessing and 
guidance. 

After Phil and Eleanor had tucked Chad back into his bed and 
turned to take a last look to be sure the fire was safely out in the 
fireplace, Phil lifted one of the bronze curls that he loved to touch, and 


said, “My hopes for the future, like Stan’s, are too sacred to be made 
public. I’ll tell you what they are. I want a little daughter with red- 
brown curls.” 

Eleanor laughed. “If you ever have a daughter she will probably 
have red-brown curls—and a snub nose and quite a few freckles—and 
a willful, stubborn streak a yard wide!” 

“That will be OK with me. I like snub noses and freckles on little 
girls, and we'll let God deal with the stubborn willfulness. He can, you 
know.” 

Eleanor reached up and drew his face down to hers. 

“Here’s the first kiss for the new year, darling. Yes, I do know it. He 
can, and, praise be, He does!” 
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‘The weeks that followed the New Year’s Day seemed just ordinary 
weeks, no different in detail from most of the other weeks that passed 
over Henderson Institute. Every day was full of absorbing, self-denying 
labor. There was always so much to be done that plans and hopes were 
far ahead of accomplishment. Men and women, boys and girls, 
toddlers and babes in arms crowded into the evening school, the Bible 
classes, the shop, the kitchen, the clinic, and the nursery to receive all 
that the workers had to give. Some of them went forth to share the 
service and the message with others. The workers, having given 
without measure of their time, talent, and their very selves, went to 
bed at night weary in body but happy in the consciousness of good 
deeds well done for the Master’s sake. 

There was nothing in those weeks to make them stand out when 
reviewed through memory’s lens. Sandwiched as they were between 
the Christmas season and the memorable events of the late winter, 
they seemed only an indefinite succession of days, each too much like 
the others to be noteworthy. 

Yet whether the dwellers in Kings’ Palace knew it or not, those 
weeks brought gifts and exacted tribute of each of them. The ties 
binding them together grew stronger, and the roots that held them to 
the work in this place went deeper with each experience they shared. 

Early in January Eleanor received a letter that both surprised and 
pleased her. She had watched Hope’s slowly changing personality with 
thankfulness. Since the day she had come to them with apology for her 
antagonism to Stan, Hope had been sweet tempered and friendly. 
There was still some shadow in the girl’s life, Eleanor knew, but the 
bitterness seemed to have gone, and she hoped that a bit more time 
and labor at her selfless tasks at the Institute would effect a complete 
cure. She often wondered what tragic happening could have brought 
such heavy shadows to one so young. She wished she knew more of 
the background from which the girl had come, but Hope said nothing 
to enlighten her. The letter filled in some of the missing parts of the 
puzzle. Eleanor read it to Phil as they sat at lunch. 


Dear Mrs. King: 
Although you do not know me, I want to write and express 
the gratitude of myself and my husband for all that you have 


done for our daughter. We do not know very much about what 
has happened, for Hope’s letters have, until the one written at 
Christmastime, been very noncommittal. 

All fall we have sensed a change for the better in her 
attitude. For years she has been a problem to us. She is a dear, 
sweet girl, but she has shown some dispositional tendencies 
that have grieved us sorely. We haven’t been able to win her 
confidence, and her introversion has held her aloof from us. 
Then, last spring, she was hurt and humiliated very much by 
one whom she trusted. Our hearts were sore for her, but her 
aloofness kept us from helping her as we desired. 

When she first went to the city she wrote rarely. Since she 
has been with you her spirit has changed greatly. A few days 
after Christmas we received a letter full of enthusiasm about 
her work and her friends at the Institute. What she said about 
you and Dr. King gave us an understanding of how much you 
have meant to her. We don’t know how to thank you. For 
years we have prayed for such a change in our girl, and our 
hearts are full of gratitude to those who helped to bring it 
about. I hope that at some future date we may meet you and 
thank you in person. 

May God bless you in the great work you are doing, not for 
our girl alone but for the others who come under your kind 
and wise ministry. You will always have a place in our 
prayers. 

Sincerely, 
Elizabeth Thompson 


“That is a gracious letter from a fine Christian mother,” said Phil 
when Eleanor had finished. “It must have taken a great deal of grace 
and patience for Hope’s parents to pray through the years. The young 
lady who came to us in August wasn’t the sort to reassure any parent. 
The change in her is almost unbelievable. I hope she goes home soon 
to visit those parents. They probably will not recognize her.” 

“She isn’t the same girl that she was last August. That girl was an 
introvert who had been warped by some accident and mismanagement 
in childhood. I have thought much about her explanation to us. She 
said someone wronged her in childhood. I am sure it could not have 
been the mother and father who were praying for her who caused that 
injury. It is altogether possible that much of the difficulty was in 
Hope’s own mind. The Hope of last year was thinking only of self. The 
Hope we know today has lost self in service for others, and through 
that service has learned for the first time in her life how to really live. 
She looks and acts differently because she is different.” 


“Thanks to you, little mother. I’ve seen her watching you when she 
didn’t know anyone saw her, and she actually yearns toward you. I 
know how she feels. I’ve often wished I were a little boy—a rather 
naughty little boy so I could crawl onto your lap and be loved into 
being good. After I’d done that I’d look at you the way Hope does.” 

Eleanor paused on her way to the pantry and said softly, as she 
stooped to lay her cheek for a moment against his, “The thought that I 
might be able, through the grace of God, to help a little, or big, boy to 
be better, is a very humbling thing. I never get over the thrill of it. I 
am happy indeed to give a hand to a girl like Hope. She’s going to be a 
fine woman some day. Her battles aren’t all over yet. There is still a 
wall of some sort to be broken down. I don’t know what it is, but it 
stands between us so that I cannot get close to her. We are making 
progress, and some day we will see victory, I am sure. In the 
meantime, she is an invaluable help here.” 

“Tl say she is! Leaving out the cooking and sewing lessons, that’s 
your department, not mine, she’s worth her salary just for her 
efficiency in the office. It’s a different place since she took charge. 
Billy is a willing secretary, but Hope is an efficient one.” 

“Her coming was a real heaven-sent blessing. She brought order out 
of chaos in the office, she has the girls’ classes running smoothly at 
last, she and Billy are real pals, and—and—” 

“And what?” 

“Nothing. I mustn’t say more. Let time take care of any further 
developments. In the meantime, let’s be thankful that we have a full 
staff. Both Hope and Stan were God sent.” 

“For which I thank Him daily. The plans I have for Henderson 
Institute would be only pipe dreams if I didn’t have my four fine 
youngsters to help. I try not to work them too hard, but it’s a 
temptation. We must see that they get some fun as they go along. Even 
Ben is too young to work all the time. Next year the Norrises will be 
ready to take over the household arts and the boys’ work, but the 
foundation that Hope and Stan are laying will tell for many years.” 

Apparently Stan also thought there should be some time for play, for 
one evening as he and Hope and Billy sat at dinner he proposed a 
skating party at the lagoon in the park across the city. Hope agreed, 
for she had been longing to skate, but Billy did not seem enthusiastic. 

“You know I’m a rotten skater, Stan. You and I aren’t built to skate 
together. Take Hope and let me stay at home. She is much nearer your 
size.” 

“Not on your life, my love. You are going with us. I promised your 
mother I’d guard your health, and you need a race with the wind to 
put some color in your cheeks. Come on, Hope and I will pull you.” 

Just as they were leaving, Ben came in tired and hungry. Stan 


insisted that he, too, needed some fresh air and exercise, so while Ben 
ate a belated dinner, Stan found another pair of skates. 

The ice on the lagoon was smooth, the stars shone in a cloudless sky, 
and the cold, clean air was exhilarating. At first the four of them 
skated abreast, Hope on one end and Stan on the other, suiting their 
strokes to the shorter ones of Billy and Ben. Then, by common consent, 
they separated, Ben and Billy to skate lazily along the shore, while 
Hope and Stan with long swinging strokes struck out into the center of 
the lagoon where the more skillful skaters were racing to and fro. For 
a while they were content to skate without talking. To Hope it seemed 
such a rare treat to be out in the open air away from the scents and 
sounds of Sherman Street that she cared only for the joy of the 
exercise, almost forgetting her partner as they sped swiftly around the 
curves of the winding lagoon. Stan sensed her exhilaration and 
followed her example of silence, realizing that he was seeing an 
entirely different girl from the serious teacher of household arts in 
Henderson Institute. Her enjoyment of the sport was so keen that he 
hesitated to break the spell. 

So, hand in hand, with the wind in their faces, they raced along. In 
the weeks of their acquaintance this was the first time they had been 
alone together, except for short intervals of consultation over some 
problem or bit of work. Under some circumstances there might have 
been self-consciousness, but here each was on familiar and enjoyable 
ground and was pleased to find such harmonious reaction from the 
other. 

At length, at the far end of the lagoon, Stan drew to a stop. 

“Boy, oh boy! That’s keen! I haven’t had so much fun since the day I 
fell in Grandma’s cistern. Where did you learn to skate?” 

“Down by the watermelon patch.” 

“Whaddaya mean?” 

“Just that. Down along the river where grandpa’s farm is, there are 
many ponds or bayous of backwater that freeze over much more 
quickly than the river does. Grandpa would never let me on the river, 
no matter how cold it got. But all of us kids would swarm to ponds. 
Once George Meadows and I played hooky from school and skated all 
day. Gramps wouldn’t let me have my skates any more that winter.” 

They were skating leisurely now with the wind at their backs, 
talking in comradely fashion. 

“Who was the George guy? Special friend?” 

“No. Special enemy. But the best skater in school. I owe him 
something, for if I hadn’t tried so hard to beat him, I wouldn’t be such 
a good skater now.” 

“Thanks, George. Now you can fade out of the picture.” 

Hope laughed at his nonsense, then realized with a pleasurable thrill 


that she was talking as easily with Stan as she might have done with 
her brother, Jack. After an interval of silence, Stan spoke. 

“Say, Hope, what do you think of that gang we’re in with?” 

“What gang?” 

“Oh, the Kings and Ben and Bill and Sam. All of ’em.” 

“I didn’t know what you meant. You talk like Butch Belcher.” 

“Don’t dodge the question. What do you think of them?” 

She hesitated a minute before answering, then spoke slowly. “It’s 
hard to say what I think. I never met anyone like them before, and 
when I first came I couldn’t believe they were sincere. Since living 
with them, I know they are. All of them, from Dr. King down to Sam, 
have given me a different idea of Christianity from anything I ever had 
before.” 

“It’s different all right. But don’t you think they’re all a little—odd, 
shall we say?” 

“Not odd, but peculiar. That is, different from the world I’ve always 
known. It’s a mighty fine way to be. I admire them for it.” 

“Disregardless?” 

Hope laughed. “Yes, disregardless.” 

“Well, I like them. And I think they are doing a grand piece of work 
at the Institute. But, honestly, I don’t think they need to be quite so 
religious. They could work just as well without so much sanctimony.” 

“T don’t think it’s sanctimony. I think it’s a genuine love for Christ 
that motivates them. They love Him so much that they have to be 
constantly expressing it. Isn’t that the way anyone acts who really 
loves?” 

“Yes—er yes, if he gets a chance.” 

“Without that compulsion they would all be different. The Kings 
would probably be teaching at the university, Billy would be a social 
butterfly, and Ben would—” 

“Ben would be a successful practitioner out in Haldane Heights and 
could look forward to having something to offer a wife some day, 
instead of wearing himself out among people who can’t pay him. I 
wonder if it’s worthwhile. Sam, of course, could never do anything 
else, but the Kings and Ben could make their mark in the world, and 
Bill—well, my Wilhelmina could shine with the best of them.” 

“She certainly could, and at first I couldn’t understand her at all. 
Now when I see her with her babies in the kindergarten, I realize that 
she never could shine quite so brightly anyplace else. Can you picture 
Eleanor getting such a thrill out of biology as she does out of her 
Mothers’ Club? Could Phil teach philosophy with the power to change 
lives that he has when he pours out his soul at the Mission?” 

“Whew! What an exhorter you turned out to be! But all you’ve said 
doesn’t add up to a thing. I admire them for their work. I said so. If I 


didn’t think it worthwhile I wouldn’t stay here. However, I think 
they’re all, except Sam, too big for their jobs, and I am sure they’re off 
balance. They’d get just as far in their reforms if they weren’t so—so— 
almost fanatical.” 

“It isn’t reform they are thinking about, at least not as the world 
thinks of reform. All the reforms in the world don’t do any good if the 
root of evil isn’t killed. That can only come through Christ—through 
regeneration in Him. That’s what the Institute was founded for—to 
point men to Him. I don’t think the Kings and Billy and Ben are 
fanatical. That means unreasonably zealous, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, and that’s what I think they are. Too much religion is apt to 
unbalance folks. Look at Sam. He’s a pest!” 

“Tl admit Sam is queer. He hasn’t much mentality. It’s better for 
him to be over-religious, as you call it, than to be like some of those 
fellows who stare at us when we go on the street. The Kings and Billy 
and Ben will never be like that. They’re jolly and kind and well- 
balanced, and I wish I were more like them.” 

“Don’t worry. You're getting there fast.” 

“Thank you. That’s the nicest compliment you could give me. 

“You’re welcome. Where do I come in? I’m the only heathen in the 
bunch, and when you all get together I feel smaller and smaller until 
I'd be glad to crawl into a termite hole if I could find one small 
enough. Sometimes—there’s Ben and Wilhelmina looking for us. Let’s 
give them one more good whirl before we go home.” 

After that night on the ice, Ben and Billy seemed to find more and 
more occasion to be together, and Hope grew more and more puzzled 
as to the situation. Sometimes she would be sure that Billy loved Ben, 
and her heart would rejoice. Then some word or act would remind her 
of the tie that seemed to exist between Billy and Stan, and her 
perplexity would return. 

Billy developed an interest in the domestic arts that amused the 
whole staff. Her evenings were spent at the sewing machine, and 
kindergartners began to blossom forth in new bibs, then pinafores and 
coveralls. It was an event that brought forth a box of chocolates from 
Ben and a corsage of garlic and carrot tops from Stan when she 
appeared at dinner one night in a dotted swiss blouse and a skirt of the 
blue that made the violets in her eyes even deeper in hue. 

“T did it all, every stitch, my own self,” she cried, whirling around 
before them. 

The applause that ensued brought the Kings to the door to add their 
admiration and congratulations. 

“It’s beautiful, Billy,” said Eleanor, gazing fondly at the small 
seamstress. “What are you going to make next?” 

“Next? Nothing! This is my graduation dress. ’m quitting. I don’t 


like to sew, but I wanted to know how, so I could if I had to.” 

“Oh,” groaned Stan, “what a relief! I was afraid a shirt for me would 
be next.” 

“No. No more sewing. Next I am going to learn to cook. Really cook, 
not just help Hope.” 

“Oi, oi! And who’s going to eat your messes?” 

“You, at first. When I learn better, I’ll cook for all of us.” 

True to her word she began her culinary studies at once. If she could 
slip away from the nursery at the time the classes met, she would work 
with Hope’s girls. Whenever she had a few hours off, she could be 
found in the kitchen wearing a white uniform and a desperately 
earnest expression, which combination Stan dubbed her “make-up as a 
cook.” 

One evening when he came in from the Institute and saw the light in 
the kitchen, Stan tiptoed to the door and stood watching her. With the 
cookbook propped up before her, she was measuring ingredients with 
such intentness that the watcher in the doorway went entirely 
unobserved until he began to sing. 


“Oh my darling, Wilhelmina! 
She’s so pretty and so smart. 
But Fate mocked her 

And a doctor 

Stole away my darling’s heart!” 


Billy had whirled around at the sound of his voice and stood 
speechless and swelling with wrath. Then the storm broke. 

“Oh, you—you—I—I wish you’d choke on your old song! You think 
you’re funny, don’t you? Well, you’re not. You’re just plain mean!” 

Stan laughed shamefacedly. Then, as he saw the small chin begin to 
quiver and the blue eyes begin to fill with tears, he went around the 
table and put his arms around her. 

“°Scuse, honey. I didn’t know it would hurt. Come on, let loose and 
have a cry if you want to ...” 

As she sobbed he talked to her in low tones, and soon she grew 
quiet. Neither of them saw Hope come to the door, take in the scene, 
then retire hastily into the back hall. Stan pulled a handkerchief from 
his pocket and said, “Wipe your nose, darling. You’re a big girl now.” 

Billy laughed shakily. “Thanks, pal, for the tonic. You keep my 
secret, and I’ll keep yours. If you'll wait till they’re done you can have 
a tart.” 

Hope, back in the study, shook her head. Billy and her love affairs 
were too much for her! 
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There had often been epidemics of disease in the Sherman Street 
District. The old buildings with their faulty sanitation, the 
overcrowding, and the lack of proper food and clothing all were 
conducive to the spread of any germs that might be abroad. There 
would continue to be epidemics of many sorts. However, the scourge 
that struck that year was to go down in Henderson House history as 
the Epidemic. Nothing like it had been known before, nor would be 
again, Dr. Ben hoped. 

After the cold days of the first part of January, a sudden warm spell 
brought about the “January thaw.” The snow and ice melted into dirty 
water that stood in puddles on the broken sidewalks and backed up in 
the filthy gutters. Instead of following the pattern of most January 
thaws and lasting a week, it continued on into February. A few yellow 
and black quarantine signs had been seen shortly after Christmas, but 
suddenly, before the Institute staff knew what was happening, the 
signs were everywhere. Each day there would be new absences from 
the classes. Dr. Ben would be out until long after dinner time on his 
calls. Billy’s babies were most affected, and as she counted her charges 
each morning and missed little faces that had grown dear to her, she 
grew grave and sad. 

“Can’t anything be done to keep it from spreading?” she cried 
desperately. “Oh, if I could only keep them in the nursery day and 
night, I know they’d be better off. I hate to tell them good-bye at five 
o’clock, for I never know who will come back!” 

“They would be safer here,” admitted Ben. “But it can’t be done. I 
fear you won’t be able to have them in the daytime much longer. The 
Board of Health is considering closing the schools and kindergartens, 
and forbidding children to attend any public gathering.” 

“Oh, no! Why, it’s lots better at the nursery than in those cold, 
smelly houses!” 

“T know we think so, but we'll have to accept what comes and obey 
like soldiers.” 

One by one the older boys and girls began to drop out. Then 
influenza and pneumonia struck, hitting old and young alike. The 
hospitals were full, and the public health nurses went from house to 
house, working under all sorts of handicaps and through almost 
impossibly long hours, trying to stem the tide of death. The closing 


order came from the Board of Health, and the Institute, which a short 
time before had hummed with life, became oppressively quiet. 

On the second morning of the enforced vacation Phil called his staff 
together. His face was drawn and tired and his voice sober as he said, 
“Ben tells me the situation is desperate. Doctors and nurses are 
working to their limit. Yet they can’t reach all the homes. They are 
calling for volunteers. I am not asking any of you to go. In fact, unless 
you’ve had it, I am asking you not to volunteer. Both Eleanor and I 
have had it, and we are sending Chad to his grandmother in the 
country so that we can be free to go as the Lord calls. If you 
youngsters want to go home until the emergency is past, you may do 
so without feeling any sense of guilt at all.” 

Hope listened to the noise of a car bumping over a hole in the street 
and wondered dully if it were the ambulance again. She had seen it 
more times in the last week than she dared count. Yesterday she had 
gone to the funeral of Dot Mills, the gayest little girl in her classes. 
This morning Sam had come in with the news that Chad’s little chum, 
Patsy, had gone. The tragedy and horror of it all seemed too much for 
Hope. She could not face any more of it. If Phil and Eleanor would not 
blame her she would leave at once. She could have a visit at home and 
come back when the Institute opened again. For the first time since 
she came to the city she longed for home and Daddy and Mother Bess. 
She longed to see Jack and Judy and to forget these underprivileged 
waifs of Sherman Street. It would be like another world there, away 
from the disease and filth and death they were fighting here. 

She looked at Phil’s worn face, at Eleanor’s tired, sad eyes, and she 
knew that they had not considered leaving. She saw Billy’s chin quiver 
as she cried, in a choked voice, “I’m going to stay, Phil, and even Ben 
can’t tell me not to. My babies are all sick, and I have to stay.” 

Stan’s gruff tones showed his emotion as he followed with, “You 
know you need us all, fellow. We’ve as much right here as you have, 
so count me in. I’m here to stay.” 

Still Hope did not speak. No one would censure her if she went. She 
knew that Daddy and Mother Bess would welcome her. Yet, was she 
ready to go to them? She had forgiven them and held no bitterness 
against them, but somehow she did not want to say so yet. Perhaps by 
summertime, but not now. She thought of Mary and Della and Gracie, 
of Tommy and Butch and all the boys and girls who could not get 
away if they wanted to. She thought of Billy’s babies, some of whom 
would never again play in the nursery. She thought of Billy herself 
who could at this moment have been traveling with her parents, had 
she so desired, but who chose instead the work and hardship of 
Sherman Street. The words of a Scripture verse she had read recently 
came to Hope’s mind: “Choosing rather to suffer affliction ...” and all 


at once Hope knew she could not go when she was needed here. 

“If you'll let me stay, I want to do what I can,” she said slowly. “I 
don’t know much about nursing, but I can obey orders and I’m strong 
and I'd like to help.” 

Philip and Eleanor each smiled at her in understanding and 
gratitude, Billy squeezed her hand, and Stan looked at her across the 
arched back of Riley, who was climbing on him at the moment, with 
an approving grin. “You're all right, Hopeful. I knew you’d come 
across!” 

The weeks that followed were like a nightmare of work and sorrow. 
Ben brought arm bands from the health department that gave them 
entry into the homes where help was needed. Phil gave up his classes 
and lectures at the college. Under Ben’s instructions they went from 
home to home, taking temperatures, administering medicines, giving 
baths, changing linens, and distributing the jars of soup that Katie 
prepared in the big old kitchen. The days were long, for they were 
abroad before eight o’clock, and often it was late at night before they 
stopped. 

Ben watched over them carefully for signs of fatigue or overexertion. 
He insisted that they eat regularly and get a full eight hours of rest 
every night. Each morning he examined their throats before issuing the 
orders for the day. Then, before they separated, Phil would call them 
together for prayer. It seemed to Hope as she listened that she could 
almost feel strength for the day flow through her. They went out from 
those morning devotions uplifted and able to meet the burdens of the 
hard hours ahead, trusting in God to bring them through, whatever 
might befall. 

Dr. Cortland telephoned from Bethel to say that special prayer 
meetings were being held morning and evening among the students 
and faculty. Eleanor’s mother wrote from the farm that members of 
her church were pledged to pray through. On the darkest day of all, 
when the battle seemed to be a losing one, when the gray skies 
overhead added to the dreariness of the situation, the workers came 
home late, in the cold and drizzle, to find a telegram: 


TUNE IN ON W-G-J AT TEN-THIRTY 


Wondering, they followed the instructions as they gathered in the 
Kings’ living room. Phil and Eleanor were together in front of the 
fireplace, in which they no longer had time to light a fire. Ben sat by 
the radio, the girls were in easy chairs, and Stan, with Riley poking 
inquisitive paws into his ears, was stretched out on the davenport. 


They were too tired to talk, so sat in silence listening to several hymns 
and choruses sung by a choir from the Bible Institute from which the 
program came. Then a girl’s voice spoke. 

“The next song is sung especially for the workers at Henderson 
Institute. It is our greeting to you who are carrying on so courageously 
there.” 

Then, as they listened together, six soldiers weary from battle, over 
the air came the words and music of a grand old hymn. Some of the 
verses were so exactly the assurance they needed that they seemed 
God-sent. 


“Fear not, I am with thee, oh be not dismayed, 

For I am thy God, I will still give thee aid; 

I’ll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 
Upheld by My gracious, omnipotent hand ... 


“When through fiery trial thy pathway shall lie, 
My grace all sufficient, shall be thy supply, 

The flames shall not hurt thee, I only design 
Thy dross to consume and thy gold to refine ... 


“The soul that on Jesus has leaned for repose, 

I will not, I will not desert to His foes; 

That soul, though all hell should endeavor to shake, 
I’ll never, no never, no never forsake ...” 


As the last notes died away Eleanor, with her face shining, 
exclaimed, “Connie and Dick! Oh, I needed that tonight. I was almost 
defeated when I got home. I’m all right now. We will come through. I 
know we will!” 

“That was Eleanor’s sister and her husband, Connie and Dick 
Dunlap,” explained Billy as she and Hope prepared for bed. “If I could 
sing like they can, I’d have to be paid to keep still. They never sounded 
so well as they did tonight. I guess we all needed that tonic.” 

Somehow, after that night it was never quite so bad. One morning 
they awoke to find the temperature almost to zero, while a blizzard 
raged outside. Ben viewed it with approval. 

“That’s the kind of weather I’ve been praying for,” he said. “We'll 
pull out of it now. Germs don’t like such weather.” 

Slowly things grew better. The yellow and black signs disappeared. 
Then, one morning in the middle of March, Billy, with happy face, 
greeted her little charges as they were brought in. The Institute was 
open again! 
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The coming of spring is a time of joy and hope even when there are 
few trees or shrubs to signal it. There is always the sky overhead, no 
matter how dreary the lateral view may be. Even through the murky 
air of Sherman Street the freshness of spring was borne in on the 
breeze. The buds of the trees in the big yard grew fat and soft, and 
Billy broke off branches to show her little folks how leaf babies live 
and grow. Hope’s girls raked the dead leaves off the borders, and for 
the first time in their lives saw tiny flower spikes push their way 
through the mold to turn green in the sunshine. 

True to his promise, Stan had trimmed the vines and shrubs and was 
watching the soil in the garden for just the right time to begin spading. 
Eleanor drew a chart of the garden, marking it off in plots where the 
older boys and girls could each have a bit of ground for vegetables or 
flowers. At one side a long strip by the fence would provide a place for 
the kindergartners to plant some beans, carrots, and zinnias and watch 
them grow. 

Chad was at home again, and his parents watched him with love- 
filled eyes. He was puzzled by Patsy’s absence but accepted Eleanor’s 
explanation without question. Billy’s parents lingered in South 
America, and Billy stayed on in the tower room with Hope. The 
hardships and sorrows of the winter were past, and to the seminary 
students who came back after the quarantine was lifted, the Institute 
seemed the same. The residents of the Palace knew that things were 
not the same, however. 

Phil and Eleanor both showed weariness and strain from the ordeal 
through which they had passed. Phil was working long hours overtime 
to make up the work at the college that had suffered from his absence. 
Eleanor let Hope and Billy take over much of her Institute work and 
spent more of her time working on the textbook that was overdue at 
the publisher. At Phil’s insistence Dr. Ben took a vacation and went to 
Florida to rest for a while and to build up his depleted energies. 

“You have to do it, Benny,” Phil said. “Even a doctor has his 
limitations, and you’ve been out of bounds too long. Get going!” 

They all missed him more than they had thought possible. It was 
strange how the absence of one quiet young man who was always busy 
and seldom at home could change the atmosphere. Hope and Billy 
worked industriously with their charges, carrying on dependably and 


thinking that things would soon settle back into the old routine. 

The biggest change was in Stan. All during the epidemic he had 
labored at Ben’s side, not sparing himself nor counting the hours. With 
Sam as a faithful shadow he had climbed stairs, carried meals, tended 
feverish, suffering men, and even scrubbed floors. Through it all he 
had never lost his cheerful buoyancy, and his smile was a tonic to 
them all. It was a matter of wonder to them now to see his sober face 
as he worked alone or sat silently on the hall seat with Riley draped 
across his shoulders. Hope felt he must be grieving because Billy 
would not marry him. Yet they had not quarreled she knew, for they 
often had long talks together in the evening, after the Institute was 
closed. Perhaps he did not like the city now that spring had come, or 
perhaps he was becoming weary of his labor with the boys, or 
homesick to be back in the smaller town where spring would be more 
beautiful than on Sherman Street. 

Even old Sam noticed his abstraction and spoke of it. 

“You ain’t sick, are you, Stanny?” 

“Nope.” 

“You ain’t worried about nothin’, are you?” 

“Nope.” 

“You thinkin’ ‘bout what I said, Stanny? You under conviction?” 

“No!” 

“Well, I jes’ wondered. I been prayin’, so you'll be comin’ 
disregardless.” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

Sam looked hurt as he turned away, and Billy, meeting him in the 
doorway, spoke reprovingly to Stan. 

“Shame on you, pal. He only wants to help you.” 

“Help me what? I don’t need any help.” And Stan picked up Riley 
from the workbench and stalked away. 

The kitten was the only one who failed to be disturbed by Stan’s 
moodiness. To him life was one long day of joy, and he tumbled and 
romped through the Palace and Institute to the delight of all the 
children. He padded after Stan as he worked and did not appear to 
notice that his idol no longer laughed and teased him as he had 
formerly done. 

When Ben returned looking brown and rested after two weeks of 
sunshine, he tried to get Stan to go home for a while, but that idea was 
ridiculed. No one could understand the change in the lad. All they 
could do was to pray that whatever was troubling him would be 
cleared away. 

“The troubles of youth are such poignant ones,” said Eleanor to Phil, 
“and I long to help them bear them. But how can we help if we don’t 
know where the trouble lies? I’d like to show every one of our 


youngsters how God can take every hurt and sting and make it into a 
beautiful memory that brings blessing through life’s long years. Each 
one has to learn that for himself though.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “that’s one of the saddest things in human 
history. You can’t pass over your experience to the fellow behind you. 
Even if we knew Stan’s difficulty, we couldn’t promise him a cure. 
There is One who can. We'll have to leave it to Him.” 

Then one morning a catastrophe struck. Riley had followed Stan 
from the house and had lingered to play in the driveway. A passing 
dog spied him, and bounded through the gate to indulge in the age old 
game of dog chase cat. In panic Riley fled into the street. Stan heard 
the dog’s bark and hurried to his pet’s rescue—too late. A mail truck, 
turning the corner, had struck the fleeing kitty and tossed him in a 
broken heap against the curb. Stan, with white face and trembling 
hands, carried the limp little form into the shop and handed it to Sam. 

“Won’t you bury him, Sam? I can’t. If anyone asks for me, tell them 
I'll be back later. I don’t feel so good.” 

That evening as the girls were doing the dishes, Ben and Stan sat at 
the table in the alcove. Stan seemed even more depressed than usual, 
and they felt that his mood was due to Riley’s absence. Indeed, it had 
been hard for all of them to enjoy their meal without the frolicsome 
little chum who was accustomed to sharing it with them. Each of 
them, as he rose from a chair or opened a door, found himself looking 
carefully to avoid stepping on Riley. Then, as the realization that he 
would not be in their way any more would come to them, there would 
follow a period of silence as their sick hearts tried to accept the truth. 

“T didn’t know a cat could leave such an emptiness behind it,” said 
Hope as she picked up the saucer that would not be needed tonight. 

“T didn’t either,” said Billy with a suspicious catch in her voice. “He 
was such a loving little soul.” 

Ben, in a tone that implied that he was offering comfort, said, “Do 
you think that even such an unusual cat as Riley had a soul? Isn’t that 
going a little too far? After all, he was only a cat.” 

Stan gazed at him in speechless shock, then burst forth, “How do 
you know about cats? What’s a soul, anyway?” 

Ben shrugged his shoulders. “I can’t say, I’m sure. I was just asking 
you.” 

“Well, just because you were never able to find one when you and 
your fellow butchers carve folks up, you think there isn’t such a thing. 
How do you know Riley didn’t have a soul? Just what is a soul, I ask 
you again?” 

“Old Aristotle said it was the essence of whatness. I can’t do any 
better.” 

Billy spoke up hesitantly. “It’s so queer to think of Riley being gone. 


I don’t know where he went, nor why God made him to be loved such a 
little while and then be gone. It makes me all the gladder that God has 
provided something sure for us. Death is a real enemy, but we won’t 
have to meet it alone.” 

“You're right,” answered Ben quietly. “All death is mysterious and 
awe inspiring. I never get used to it. Every time I meet it, I thank God 
for the One who conquered it for me.” 

Stan rose suddenly, pushed back his chair and stalked from the 
room. Looking after him Billy said sadly, “I’m so sorry for him, and I’d 
like to comfort him. I don’t know what’s the matter though. It can’t be 
just Riley. After all, he was just a cat.” 

Ben, with the memory of the moods and tempers of the past weeks 
in his mind, spoke. “I don’t think it is Riley alone. I think Stan’s own 
soul is the scene of a pretty stiff battle.” 

After she was in bed that night, Hope thought over that remark. Did 
Ben think that Stan was disturbed over his and Billy’s friendship? What 
would be the outcome of this three-cornered romance? She wondered 
if Billy herself knew which one of the young men she preferred. Was 
Stan’s depression due to the realization that Ben also loved Billy? Oh, 
it was a sorry tangle. She wished Billy had been twins, so that Ben and 
Stan could each have won one of her! She didn’t want either of them 
to be unhappy. 

Hope did not like to think of the changes that would inevitably 
come when Billy made her choice. If she chose Ben, then Stan would 
leave, and with him would go the spirit of fun and camaraderie that 
had made the Institute so jolly last winter. If she chose Stan, both of 
them would leave, for Billy had said that Stan would have to go back 
home ere long to help his father, who was not well. The Institute 
would never be the same again. What would the kindergarten be 
without Billy? 

Hope did not want things to change. In fact, she did not like the way 
they had already changed and wished Stan would get over his moods 
and that they could swing back to the good fellowship of the holiday 
season. She realized, as she looked back to it, that she had been 
happier then than at any time since she was a very little girl. With Ben 
and Stan both loving Billy, she had not been afraid of them and had 
learned to accept them as brothers. That awful sense of fear and 
insecurity had left her, and she had learned to enjoy life and be her 
normal self in this wonderful place to which God had led her when she 
had called to Him. 

Oh, she could not bear to have it all changed! Why did men and 
women have to fall in love, anyway? It certainly caused a lot of 
confusion and disturbed otherwise happy and peaceful situations. 
Hope was very sure she would never again do such a thing, being 


almost glad she had had that experience with Jerry. It was all over 
now, and she could not love anyone else. She would rather stay in this 
safe place all her life. 
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The Institute had closed for the night. A cold April rain was blowing 
in sheets against the window. Inside the big kitchen Hope was putting 
away the last signs of the cooking class that had just left, while Billy, 
in the alcove, was preparing busywork for the kindergarten class. 

“It’s a grand night for a hot drink,” said Hope, putting the teakettle 
on the stove. “The boys will be in soon, and they’ll be cold and damp.” 

“Stan is already in,” said Billy, cutting carefully around a long-eared 
bunny. “He went upstairs before your girls left.” 

“Why didn’t he stop? Is he sick?” 

“No, just grouchy. Honestly, Hope, I could shake him! When he 
grouches he surely does a good job of it. If I were nearer his size I 
would shake him!” 

Hope laughed. “Don’t look at my height and heft so appraisingly. 
Were you thinking of asking me to do it for you? The answer is no.” 

“H’m. I think you might. He deserves it.” 

“T don’t think so. He’s much too unhappy to be shaken. I feel sorry 
for him.” 

Billy said nothing for a while but busied herself with her scissors. As 
Hope looked at her, she wished again that Billy would decide which of 
the boys she loved and would let them all know it. It didn’t seem quite 
fair to keep them in such uncertainty. Billy appeared to read her 
thoughts, for she spoke slowly, clipping away carefully at her 
cardboard animals. 

“I’m sorry for him too, Hope. Things are pretty tough for him just 
now. You know, it isn’t kind to pamper youngsters the way Stan has 
been pampered all his life. No matter how much the parents want to, 
they can’t go along and protect their offspring from every bump in life. 
A kid should be allowed to develop a few calluses as he goes along. 
There wouldn’t be so many blisters later.” 

Hope laughed at Billy’s vehemence, but Billy went on. 

“Stan never had a real hardship in his life until rather recently. 
Everything he’s wanted has been handed to him on a silver platter. 
When he graduated from college, his dad gave him a trip to Mexico as 
a present. While he was down there in the mountains where he 
couldn’t be reached, his mother died suddenly. He didn’t even get to 
see her. He and she had been great pals, and he has had a hard time 
adjusting. His dad would give him the earth and a fence around it if he 


could, but he doesn’t know a thing about how to handle him. He can’t 
see that Stan has grown up, and he bosses him as if he were still in 
grade school. He wants Stan to go into the bank with him, of course, 
for Stan is his only son and that bank is his—well, his own creation, 
you might say. I see his point, too, but every man must choose his own 
career. If his dad would let him alone, I think Stan would like the 
bank. But he can’t stand being bossed all the time. It’s a mess. In spite 
of all my crabbing at him, I’m on Stan’s side. I love him, and I can’t 
bear to see him unhappy. I thought that if he stayed here this winter 
maybe Phil could help him. But he’s been so cross lately that no one 
can do anything for him. I’m worried sick about him. I wish my 
mother would come home!” 

Billy’s voice broke, and she whisked away a tear that had fallen on 
her paper, then got up hastily and said, “Speaking of Phil, I promised 
I’d look in on Chad about this time. Katie has gone to her sister’s for 
the evening.” 

She was back in a few minutes with her habitual sunniness, all 
traces of tears gone. 

“Chad is asleep at last. He has been determined all evening that he 
would wait up for his parents and apologize to them.” 

“Apologize? What has he been up to now?” 

“Plenty,” Billy giggled. “You missed it by not going downtown with 
me, as I asked you to.” 

“I had two classes, and Eleanor and Phil had been gone all day, and 
somebody had to stay.” 

“I know. I was just talking. Well, we had a field day, I can assure 
you. I was to meet the royal family at Denings and bring Chad home 
while Phil and Eleanor caught the train for Elwood. (I do hope this 
rain won’t spoil the rally. The Elwood group has worked so hard for 
it.) Well, when I met them they both looked rather fagged. Outfitting a 
family must be a tough job. Eleanor said she had done nothing all day 
but drag Chad out of places he shouldn’t be. We went up to the fourth 
floor to look at some drapes Mother had written about, and when we 
started down Chad balked at the elevators. I don’t blame him. My 
stomach will never keep up with my body on them. 

“Chad saw an escalator in the distance and headed for it. We all 
streaked after him, but he kept ahead. He had no inhibitions to 
interfere with his progress, whereas we had a few. He was going so fast 
to keep out of Phil’s reach that he didn’t notice it was an ‘up’ escalator. 
He made a leap for the steps, landed on the second or third one, and 
was carried back up and neatly deposited on the floor just as Phil 
arrived. For a moment he was stupefied; then as Phil grabbed him 
Chad went off into gales of laughter, and kept saying, ‘It just scwaped 
me off.’ Everyone around us was laughing, but Phil’s and Eleanor’s 


faces were a bit pink. Chad wanted to do a repeat performance, but we 
dragged him away.” 

Billy giggled in remembrance, and Hope joined her. Chad’s spells of 
perversity were a constant source of entertainment to the young 
people. 

“Well, that’s not all,” continued Billy. “We had just reached the first 
floor when Eleanor remembered that she wanted something in the 
notions department. Not daring to take Chad back, she parked her men 
at the street door, and she and I went back. When we returned ten 
minutes later, we found real fun! Phil was chasing Chad through a 
revolving door. Oh, it was funny! No matter which side Phil was on, 
Chad was on the other, laughing like a little hyena. Phil’s face was red 
as a beet, and all his dignity had fled. A sizable crowd had gathered, 
and some bets were being placed when Eleanor arrived on the scene 
and attacked from the rear. All the way home Chad and I giggled, but 
remorse hit him at bedtime, and he’s had a restless evening. He won’t 
be happy now until he has convinced them of his repentance.” 

“Isn’t he a dear?” said Hope. “I just love little boys. They are so 
refreshingly direct in their naughtiness. Chad is always lovable and 
cunning.” 

“Yes, he is. I wish I could kidnap him. When I marry I want lots of 
naughty little boys and girls. It’s so much fun to love them into being 
good.” 

“If love will make him good, Chad should come out all right. I never 
saw a child so loved. Eleanor can hardly be separated from him long 
enough to do anything. Only the pressure of something like the 
Institute would ever take her away from him, I believe. Phil is so—so 
—tender to him. I never saw a father before who left all the discipline 
to the mother. It’s a good thing Eleanor can be so strict.” 

Billy looked at Hope meditatively, then started to speak, but a noise 
at the door interrupted her. Both girls turned at the sound of stumbling 
feet in the hall, then sprang from their chairs in amazement as Sam 
Pawley almost fell into the room. The water ran from him in streams, 
and he was gasping in exhaustion. 

“It’s a—it’s afire!” he cried. “The whole Institute. Call the fire 
ingine!” 
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Bitly flew up the stairs, calling for Stan, while Hope darted for the 
telephone. Even as she reached for the receiver she heard the wail of 
the siren and knew someone had sent in the alarm. Stan came down 
the stairs in leaps with Billy close behind him, and all of them rushed 
out onto the side porch. They would have gone farther, but the fire 
truck stood in the driveway, firemen were swarming all over the court, 
and policemen who had come with them were forbidding any closer 
viewpoint. Through the windows of the church basement a dull, red 
reflection showed, and when the door was opened clouds of black 
smoke poured out. In spite of the rain a crowd gathered as Sherman 
Street began to realize that its beloved Institute was burning. A dozen 
of the Recruits appeared, as if by magic, and managed to be 
everywhere at once. From the shelter of the porch Hope and Billy and 
Stan watched as the huge hose was dragged through the basement 
door. 

“How did it start, Sam?” asked Stan of the chattering figure behind 
him. 

“I dunno, Stanny. I come in and found it all smoky. I’da come after 
you sooner, but I had to get your lathe out first.” 

“You had to—what?” 

“Get your lathe out. It mighta got burnt. It’s over by the barn. I'll go 
watch less’n somebody steals it.” Before Stan could comprehend his 
purpose he was gone. 

“What did he say, Stan?” asked Billy curiously. “Where’s he going?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The poor dumb dodo! He carried out the lathe, 
and it must weigh two hundred pounds. He did it before he called us. 
Oh, the dope!” 

“What will Phil and Eleanor think when they get home?” wailed 
Billy. “What will we do without the Institute?” 

The Institute did not go, however. In another hour the engines had 
gone, and only two firemen and a policeman were left on guard. The 
stone walls of the old church stood firm and beautiful in the rain, and 
the firemen reported that no damage except for smoke had come to 
the auditorium. 

“Things in the basement are pretty bad,” one said. “Don’t try to go 
in. The electricity is turned off. It probably started from wiring in the 
wall.” 


Dr. Ben came out of the crowd that was slowly dispersing and 
followed the girls as they went back into the hall. 

“I got here just as the first engine did,” he said, “but I couldn’t see 
Sam and I was worried. Then I saw him out by the barn. I couldn’t get 
past the police to join you. Who gave the alarm?” 

“Sam did, but he waited to carry out Stan’s lathe first,” reported 
Hope. 

“Carry out the lathe?” gasped Ben. “Why, he couldn’t.” 

“He says he did. Stan was disgusted,” added Billy. 

“Poor old Sam!” said Hope. “He’s always in bad with Stan. I suppose 
he saved the lathe because it was Stan’s.” 

“Brr ...” said Ben as he took off his coat. “Let’s fire up. The radiators 
are cold and the fire banked for the night. ’m chilled through.” 

He lighted the fire in the hall and stood warming his hands by the 
blaze. The girls, realizing that they too, were chilled and damp, drew 
near to the comforting warmth. 

“T didn’t feel cold out on the porch, but I’m freezing now,” chattered 
Billy. “Hope, weren’t you saying something about a hot drink?” 

“Yes, I was—a couple of hours ago. I’ll have it ready in a few 
minutes.” 

“I hope Stan brings Sam in. He’ll have to sleep here tonight. His 
room is soaked,” stated Billy. 

Hope turned toward the kitchen, but as she passed the side door, she 
heard someone fumbling at the latch and ran to open it. Stan staggered 
in with the unconscious form of Sam in his arms. With an exclamation, 
Ben hurried to meet him. 

“Glad you’re here, Doc,” panted Stan. “He’s out completely. I found 
him in the shadow of the barn in a puddle. He’s more than half 
drowned.” 

“Here—put him here,” ordered Ben, lifting his coat from the settee 
where he had tossed it. 

As Stan laid his burden down, Ben bent over Sam for a closer look. 
He reached for one of his limp hands and felt anxiously for the pulse. 

“Hope, can I have some hot, strong tea in a jiffy? Billy, will you get 
a couple of blankets and warm them? Stan, bring some towels and 
help me get these wet clothes off.” 

As Ben talked he was taking a hypodermic needle from his bag and 
filling it from a small bottle. Before he took the towel Stan offered he 
gave Sam an injection, and then, with his eyes anxiously watching the 
blue lips of the unconscious man, he helped Stan rub the chilled body. 

“Such complete cold I’ve never met,” muttered Stan. “His 
temperature must register absolute zero. The poor guy’s been out over 
an hour in that rain, and it’s so cold it’s almost sleet.” 

“It’s not just exposure,” said Ben. “It’s his heart ’m afraid of. P’ve 


known for months that it was bad, and Hope says he carried the lathe 
up the basement steps.” 

“Yep. Did you ever hear of anything so sappy?” questioned Stan. 

“It was stupid,” answered Ben wrapping a warm blanket about the 
frail figure. “But, depend on it, it was what Sam considered to be his 
duty.” 

Hope came in with the steaming tea, and after Ben had put a 
stimulant into it they forced a few drops through Sam’s blue lips. The 
girls brought hot water bags, and one was placed at Sam’s feet and 
another inside the blanket, that the chilled body might receive its 
warmth. Stan knelt by the settee and rubbed the old man’s feet while 
Ben worked and watched at his side with ever-increasing anxiety. For 
many minutes there was no reaction to their labors, and the girls 
looked on fearfully. Was Sam already dead? 

At last the eyelids fluttered, then opened. Sam’s weak voice gasped, 
“It’s cold!” 

“Yes, I know, Sam,” said Ben soothingly. “Here, take this hot tea. It 
will help.” 

Sam obediently swallowed several spoonfuls, but it was a great 
effort and he had to stop for breath. 

“Where’s Stanny?” he asked. 

“Here, old chap. I’m right on the job. Just you lie still and rest.” 

“Did the lathe—get burnt?” 

“No, it’s all right. The Recruits put it in the barn and locked it up.” 

“T’m glad—I was skeered—it was so heavy—it hurt me.” 

“Oh Sam, why did you do it?” groaned Stan. “It was too heavy for 
you.” 

“It mustn’t get burned.” 

“T know. But I could have moved it.” 

“No, oh no!” cried Sam in agitation. “You mighta got burned. An’ 
you ain’t ready to die, Stanny!” 

They stood about in shocked silence as they realized why the old 
fellow had done this apparently foolhardy thing. Then Stan spoke 
again, with a catch in his voice. 

“It was too much for you, Sam.” 

“TI know—it was. But I—didn’t keer. I ain’t skeered. I ain’t fitten— 
but He—saved me—disregardless.” 

Sam’s voice faded away, and his eyes closed. Ben had his finger on 
the weak pulse, and Billy whispered, “More tea?” Ben shook his head. 

“No use. He’s almost gone.” 

As the realization of his meaning came to her, Billy looked piteously, 
first at Stan, then at Ben. As she started to sob, Stan put his arm about 
her and turned her toward Ben. 

“Take her away from here, Benny. She needs you now, and your 


work here is done. I want to stand by Sam. God bless you both.” 

Chad was calling from his bedroom, and Hope, with tear-filled eyes, 
hurried to him. When she came back Billy was crying in Ben’s arms in 
the study and Stan was drawing a blanket over the still form on the 
settee. When Phil and Eleanor came in from their late train, old Sam’s 
body had been taken away, and four sober young people were 
gathered in the study, waiting to tell them the story. 
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Having been raised in a small community where neighbors were 
friends and friendships were cemented by long years of 
companionship, Hope had attended many funerals. But as long as she 
lived, Sam Pawley’s funeral would stand out in her memory. He was 
an illiterate old man who had spent all his life in the slums of a great 
city. He had labored at the most menial work. Yet for his funeral the 
little Mission on Water Street was all too small, and the auditorium of 
the church had to be used. A thorough inspection showed that it had 
not been weakened by the fire, so the Recruits and the girls from 
Hope’s high school group, headed by Hope and Stan, aired and cleaned 
the beautiful sanctuary in preparation for the last time Sam would 
enter the place he had tended with such loving care. Billy and Ben 
drove out to the suburb where Billy’s parents lived and came back 
with her father’s station wagon filled with choice palms and ferns and 
flowers from the conservatory, and banked them in verdant beauty 
about the altar. 

When it was time for the service and the ones who were Sam’s best 
friends entered the room, it seemed already a hallowed place. A bright 
April sun shone through the stained glass windows. A man whom 
Hope had never seen sat at the little organ playing softly and, in spite 
of the organ’s shortcomings, filling the auditorium with marvelously 
sweet melody. 

Phil read some of the passages of Scripture that had been Sam’s 
favorites, and as Hope listened, she felt again a great thrill of 
thankfulness that she had been led to cast her lot among these people. 
She had never realized the beauty and majesty of the Scriptures until 
she had heard Phil read them. When Phil spoke of Sam and how he 
had given his life in what he deemed the service of the Institute, his 
strong voice faltered and almost broke. 

Across the aisle from the pew where Hope sat between Billy and 
Stan, a number of men were grouped together. Some few were 
prosperous looking businessmen, several were shabby and ill kempt. 
Most of them were ordinary laboring men from the mill and shops 
about Sherman Street. One thing they all had in common—each wore 
a white carnation in his lapel, as did the man at the organ. 

A quartet from Bethel sang, Dr. Cortland prayed, and after the 
quartet had sung again, Phil spoke once more. 


“I want these men before me to stand. Thank you. I have counted, 
and I think there are twenty-seven of you here. Each man of this 
number was brought to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ by Sam 
Pawley. What part this is of the full number of fish that Sam caught for 
His Lord, only He Himself knows. Fourteen years ago a young student 
at our seminary led Sam in off the street and told him the story of 
God’s love. Sam found salvation in Jesus Christ and left his life of 
drunken misery to become a soul winner for his Lord. Every night 
since then he has labored up and down the street to bring men to 
Christ. He wasn’t fluent, he wasn’t well educated. He had no talent. 
But he had a flaming passion for souls and was filled with the Spirit. 
What more could any man have? I am going to ask that those of this 
group of men who desire to do so tell us now what Sam did for them.” 

One by one they spoke—some haltingly, some passionately, some 
tearfully—all telling of lives won from sin and redeemed by the Lamb 
and all testifying that it was Sam who led them home. 

One poor fellow could not speak at all as he stood to his feet. 
Several times he essayed to give his testimony, but the words would 
not come. Then Phil, with his face shining, spoke for him. 

“Just today Dan Hagan came to me and told me that he, too, was 
one of the Lord’s redeemed ones, because Sam wouldn’t give up. Even 
when the rest of us doubted and Dan himself said it couldn’t be done, 
Sam believed and prayed.” 

The last to speak was the man at the organ, and his voice was thick 
with emotion as he spoke. “Some of you know me. I am soloist at 
Grace Church on Wellington Boulevard. At every opportunity I give 
my testimony in song for my Lord. Twelve years ago I was completely 
down and out—so low and vile that my mother wouldn’t have known 
me. Sam Pawley found me and fed me and washed me and led me to 
Christ. Through Christ’s redeeming power I became a new man—a 
new creation. Sam shared his room and bed and food with me as I 
started the long, hard trail back from the depths. He stayed with me 
and helped me until I had grown enough to walk without him. I want 
to sing my testimony here today, and if there’s one listening who 
doesn’t know the Lord as his Savior, I beg him to accept Him now. It is 
so desperately urgent—the most urgent thing in all of life.” 

Then he sang. It was a song that Hope had heard often since coming 
to the Institute, but never had she heard it sung like this. The 
powerful, rich tones rang through the arches above them and echoed 
in the hearts of the listeners. 


“Glory! I’m saved! Glory! I’m saved! 
My sins are all pardoned, my guilt is all gone! 
Glory! I’m saved! Glory! I’m saved! 


I’m saved by the blood of the Crucified One!” 


It was a strange song to sing at a funeral, but the listeners did not 
think of that. Nor did they deem it strange that a man who could sing 
to the critical congregation at Grace Church should sing at the funeral 
of a humble laborer in Sherman Street. They felt the presence of the 
Holy Spirit and knew that heaven was very near to them all. 

Stan, at Hope’s side, twisted uncomfortably, and his hands twitched 
nervously as they lay in his lap. Billy drew a quivering breath and 
leaned closer to Ben’s encircling arm. Eleanor’s face shone with a glory 
that could only come from a glimpse into that better land where Sam 
had gone. 

Hope thought, I don’t feel like crying. It isn’t sad. It’s just beautiful and 
comforting. I don’t see why Christians should fear death. It isn’t death I 
fear—it’s life. 

Late that night while Billy lay sleeping in the bed across the room, 
Hope, unable to sleep, looked back over the events of the past three 
days and wondered about the changes they would make at the 
Institute. Tom Berg would take over Sam’s work. That had been 
arranged. What about the rest of them? Would Billy and Ben be 
married and go someplace else to live? Would Billy give up her 
Institute work? What would Stan do now that it was clear that Billy 
loved Ben? He surely could not be expected to stay on under such 
circumstances, where he would have to face his successful rival every 
day. How strange the Institute would seem without him! 

Three days only and yet such changes as had been wrought! Sam 
gone, never to return, Ben and Billy planning marriage, the 
kindergarten room blackened and charred, the shop and sewing room 
water-soaked and streaked with smoke. Would they ever be able to fix 
things up so that the work could go on? A mood of deep depression 
came over Hope. This was just another one of those things that were 
always coming into her life. She had felt happy and secure here and 
had begun to build up confidence and to believe that God had a place, 
this place, where He could use and bless her. But it was the same old 
story of failure and frustration. She should have known it would be so! 

She lay sleepless, envying Billy who could sleep so soundly in spite 
of upsetting happenings. Why shouldn’t she? Billy’s life was blessed 
with an abundance of love from all about her, and whenever she 
planned anything her plans seemed favored by a_ beneficent 
Providence. 

Hope envied Eleanor, too. With a devoted husband and a lovable 
little son both pouring out affection on her, no wonder her face shone 
with joy. Would it shine if all those contributing causes were removed? 
Surely not. 


The only person who might feel as lonely and unhappy as Hope did 
was Stan. He had said nothing about his disappointment over Billy, but 
Hope was sure it must be deep and keen. Now that the funeral was 
over and life must go on, would he be willing to stay? What did lie 
ahead for them all? 

As Hope turned restlessly on her pillow she looked through the 
tower window, then sat up quickly. Someone was out on the porch. 
Slipping from her bed, she wrapped her robe about her and tiptoed to 
the window, then drew in her breath sharply. It was Stan, and he must 
be ill, for he was sitting on the step leaning his head on the broad 
balustrade at the side. No one would be sitting outside just for 
pleasure on this chilly night. As Hope looked, he raised his head, 
started to rise, then dropped his face into his hands and his shoulders 
shook as if he had drawn a tremendous sigh. He was ill. What should 
she do? She knew Ben was away, for she had heard him leave an hour 
ago in response to a telephone call. She’d have to waken Phil. 

When her repeated rapping and calling at the door brought a sleepy 
Eleanor to answer, Hope cried, “I was afraid I couldn’t rouse you. 
Won’t Phil come, please? Stan is ill out on the porch alone, and Ben is 
gone and I didn’t know what to do!” 

Phil had heard her, and in a moment he appeared, saying as he 
thrust his arms into his coat, “It isn’t the kind of illness that needs a 
doctor, Hope. I’ll go to Stan, and you girls go back to bed and pray for 
us.” 

Hope did that, although she did not know just what Phil meant. But 
if praying were her part, she would pray. An hour later she heard Phil 
and Stan come out of the living room and go to their rooms. 
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Hope was awakened the next morning by Billy. “Get up, you lazy 
bones! Do you know it’s eight-thirty and you’re due at devotions in 
half an hour?” 

Hope sat up with a bounce. “Eight-thirty? Oh, breakfast, I have to 


“Forget it. You were sleeping so soundly that I hadn’t the heart to 
waken you. I got breakfast for Stan and Ben, and it was good. Ben said 
so.” 

“He would,” said Hope. “I feel like a slacker. I don’t know when I 
ever slept so late.” 

“You were a dead one all right. You must have been awake all night 
to be so sleepy.” 

Hope made no answer, and Billy went on, “Everybody’s dopey this 
A.M. Ben was up all night and looks like a cold fried egg. Stan ate an 
orange and drank a cup of coffee and left without even kissing the 
cook.” 

Hope turned from the mirror and stared at Billy in exasperation. 
“Billy! Aren’t you ashamed? You can’t expect him to keep showing his 
feelings for you after you’ve promised to marry Ben. No wonder he 
feels bad. He loves you and—” 

“Of course he loves me! And I love him and always shall, but I 
wouldn’t marry him if he were the last man on earth. I couldn’t. Oh, 
Hope you're really hopeless. Stan wouldn’t let me tell you before, but 
I’m going to now and he can’t stop me. You should have caught on a 
dozen times. Hope, Stan is my uncle!” 

“Your—your uncle?” gulped Hope. 

“Yes, my sure ’nuf uncle—my mother’s baby brother. Her only 
brother. We’ve always loved each other—sort of special. However, not 
like I love Ben,” Billy added hastily. 

“But you said you tried to elope.” 

“We did. I was three at the time. It’s one of the family jokes. No, 
Hope, it isn’t little Wilhelmina that Stan loves now.” 

Hope did not hear that last sentence, for her mind was busy trying 
to grasp the stupendous fact that Stan was not, and never had been, in 
love with Billy in the way Hope thought he had been. All her thinking 
for months had been founded on a false premise, and she felt stunned 
as she realized that the truth she had just learned carried with it some 


tremendous implications. It made a difference in everything. Her mind 
drew back from the acknowledgment of just how much difference it 
did make. 

Billy’s voice interrupted, “Come on—hurry! It’s three minutes to 
nine, and Phil said we’re to meet in the living room because the 
insurance men are using his office.” 

So the climactic news had to be shelved for later deliberation. 

When the girls entered the living room, Ben was nodding in his 
chair, while Eleanor and Philip sat at the piano discussing an 
arrangement of a new chorus. Stan was nowhere to be seen, and it was 
only after Phil had taken his place at the table and was opening his 
Bible for the morning reading that Hope heard him come in. Glancing 
at him as he slipped into the seat between her and Billy, she was 
surprised to see him in a dark suit rather than the informal tweeds or 
khaki that he usually wore. She had only time to wonder fleetingly at 
the white flower in his lapel before Phil began. 

“In the midst of the changes that have come to us this week, it is a 
precious and a comforting thing to have the assurance that the One 
whose we are and whom we serve does not change. It is in Him that 
we meet here and on His grace we stand. Let’s read today the forty- 
sixth Psalm.” Hope turned the pages of her Bible, conscious that Stan 
was watching her, and when she had found the place she shared the 
book with him. Together they all read, 


“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.” 


and on through to the triumphant finish, 
“The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 


When they had concluded, instead of asking each of them to pray as 
usual, Phil spoke again. 

“We have suffered loss this week and have seen sorrow. We face 
difficult and trying days as we prepare to carry on our program with 
inadequate facilities. However, we are not working alone nor in the 
dark. We can be sure that the great plan and purpose of which we are 
a part is still operating. As an earnest of the presence and guidance of 
our Master, we have received today a sign of the working of His Spirit 
even in the midst of this turmoil. I believe that Stan has something to 
say to you now that will make you all very happy.” 

Stan unfolded himself from his chair and stood up. He looked more 
angular and awkward than usual, but in spite of his evident 


embarrassment, he had an air of determination that was new to him. 

“T don’t quite know how to begin. I guess it all goes back to Sam. 
You know how Sam and I argued. When I came here I was pretty well 
satisfied with myself. The rest of you didn’t seem to doubt my fitness 
to be among you as a worker. I have worshiped with you and prayed 
aloud before you. But from the start Sam knew I didn’t belong. How he 
knew I can’t tell, but he went after me with his Scripture verses and 
his everlasting arguments, and he never let up. I would get mad at him 
and I’d tell him off, but he just kept up—‘disregardless.’”” 

Stan’s voice cracked and failed him as the favorite word of old Sam 
came to his lips. After a moment’s silence he continued. 

“You all know why Sam died. He died for me! Of course he didn’t 
have to, and it was an unreasonable thing that he did. Yet I know now 
that God was in it. Last night after we had laid Sam away, I came face 
to face with Stan Dykstra as he looked in God’s sight, and for the first 
time in my life I realized my need of a Savior. I saw that I was just as 
great a sinner as any of those men who spoke yesterday had ever been. 
Sam knew that, and he died because he realized that if I were killed I’'d 
be eternally lost. Oh, how I wished last night that Sam could come 
back long enough to show me the way I wanted to go. With all my 
education I didn’t know the one thing I needed—how to find Jesus 
Christ as my Savior.” 

He stopped again as if he did not know how to say the thing that 
was on his heart. Billy reached for his hand and patted it reassuringly. 
That seemed to be what he needed, for he smiled down at her and 
went on. 

“Well—Sam wasn’t there, but Phil was—and he showed me the way. 
That’s all. Where Sam is now he knows I’m all right at last—a really 
born-again child of God. I couldn’t wear Sam’s white flower yesterday, 
but I wanted to wear it today so that you’d all know that it was really 
he who led me home. And—I—I—wish my mother were here!” 

He changed so quickly from an earnest young man to a lonesome 
small boy that their hearts were touched. Perhaps Billy remembered 
her homesickness for her own mother, for she sprang from her chair 
and threw her arms about him while tears of which she was 
unashamed ran down her cheeks. Hope bit her lips to keep back her 
own tears and was grateful when Phil’s voice was raised in a prayer of 
thanksgiving and praise. 

Eleanor and Ben came to Stan as soon as the prayer was ended and 
told him of their joy at the news. Hope hesitated, and it was only after 
Billy and Ben had gone into the hall and Eleanor and Philip were again 
at the piano, that she went forward with outstretched hand and said, 
“T’m truly glad, Stan. It’s wonderful to know for sure that it’s all right 
between you and God.” 


“Thanks, Hope. It surely is. It’s great to have folks all care so much.” 

Then as she moved into the hall he stepped beside her to say in a 
lower tone, “I have something else I want to say to you later.” 

The look in his eyes as she raised her own made her face burn, and 
she hurried to her room. Whatever it was he had to say, she was quite 
sure she did not want to hear it! 
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Anything Stan had to say to Hope had to wait. For several days after 
Stan’s public confession of his Lord they were all extremely busy. The 
kindergarten was moved over into the huge old-fashioned parlor of the 
Palace, the room which had been a problem from the time the Kings 
had moved in. The sewing classes worked around the kitchen tables, 
and Stan’s lathe and other equipment were installed in the basement of 
the house. The church basement was indeed a ruin. The walls were 
smoke blackened, the door and window frames were charred, the 
furnishings were broken and water-soaked. It was a discouraging 
situation, and the hearts of the workers failed them as they attacked 
the problem of holding classes and keeping the kindergarten going 
under such adverse circumstances. 

Just what would be done to the fine old church no one knew. Billy’s 
father was chairman of the trustees, and he would not return from 
South America for several weeks. Until then, the broken windows were 
boarded up, the doors locked, and for the first time in its long career, 
it stood silent and idle. In the Palace the whole Institute staff labored 
under an extra heavy load of work, so there was no chance nor place 
for the talk Stan desired. 

Hope was glad they were so busy. Definitely, she did not want to 
talk to Stan. Since Billy’s disclosure of the relationship between herself 
and Stan, Hope had felt her old self-consciousness and fear returning. 
Her sense of security had fled, and as she contemplated any 
conversation she and Stan might have she grew panic-stricken at the 
prospect. If she had dared, she would have gone home, but she could 
not desert her friends when they needed her so badly. Besides, she did 
not want to go home. Hope had thought that by this time she would be 
able to go, but, brought face to face with the prospect, she drew back. 
The forbidding wall was still there. Yet, neither did she want to stay 
here and talk to Stan! 

The decision was taken out of her hands, however. A telephone call 
brought word that Stan’s father was very ill, and he and Billy left at 
once. Although several college students were drafted to help in their 
places, it still made a heavier load for each of the regular staff to carry. 
Eleanor took over all the office work, which she could do in her own 
rooms, still keeping one eye on Chad and her housekeeping. Hope and 
Romilda worked together in the nursery, and two young mothers gave 


them occasional assistance. Hope missed the friendly fellowship of the 
alcove dining nook, but Ben was too busy and too much engrossed in 
plans for his wedding to think of anything else. Hope worked 
energetically and tried to forget her loneliness. The days were not 
hard, for she loved her girls and enjoyed helping them. The difficulties 
since the fire were a challenge to her efficient spirit, and she tackled 
them with zest. 

When the girls were gone and the big tower room was dark and 
quiet with no talkative Billy in the other bed, Hope lay through many 
hours of the nights turning over in her mind the events of the past and 
prospects of the future. What should she do? She did not feel that she 
could ever again be satisfied here as she had been last winter when all 
of them had worked together. Looking back on it from this 
monotonous treadmill into which the Institute work had fallen, even 
the nightmarish days of the epidemic had a certain luster. Then she 
felt useful even though she ached with weariness and sorrow; now she 
was just a fill-in. Someone from the college, with training for this 
work, could be found to take her place, and she would have to start 
out again to find a place where she could live and work. Oh, she was 
tired of it all. 

Her thoughts turned to Stan and his desire to talk with her. The look 
in his eyes had told her what such a talk might mean, and thinking 
about it night after night, Hope came face to face with the realization 
that Stan had grown to mean much to her. As long as she had 
considered him as an eager contestant for Billy’s love she had regarded 
him as a fine friend and comrade. The disclosure of his real 
relationship to Billy and the suggestion of those low words, “I have 
something I want to say to you later,” had destroyed that basis for 
their fellowship. From then on the whole situation had been changed. 
The look in his eyes when he had spoken had been that of a lover 
rather than a friend. 

Hope was through with Love. Not that she was mourning over Jerry 
—definitely not. She could even think of his marrying Grace Sharp 
with a sincere desire for their happiness, for Jerry wasn’t bad, only 
weak. Perhaps Grace was the right one to brace him up and make a 
stronger man of him. For herself, Hope was thankful that she had been 
saved from a marriage with him, having seen this winter in her life at 
the Institute examples of Christian manhood above her former 
comprehension. It would be impossible for her to unite her life with 
one who did not love the Lord wholeheartedly as she herself had 
learned to do. 

Hope had been especially attracted by the home life of the Kings. 
The strong love that bound them together “each for the other and both 
for God” (Hope had seen that motto written under a picture of the two 


standing on the steps of a small country church), the complete 
satisfaction they found in each other’s presence, the teamwork they 
displayed as they labored together at the Institute, their joy in their 
small son—all these things combined in Hope’s mind to make a picture 
of the ideal home. She did not consciously envy them, but often when 
observing them her heart ached with the knowledge that such 
happiness could never be hers. Hope thought that Eleanor’s face was 
the most radiant one she had ever seen. Billy’s face was beautiful and 
usually was full of sparkling animation, but Eleanor’s, even in repose, 
had a shining quality that defied Hope’s efforts to describe it as she 
wrote to Mother Bess or Daddy about her friends here. 

When one thought about it, however, it wasn’t hard to understand 
why Eleanor’s face shone. She had everything in life that her heart 
could desire. Sometimes Hope let her mind dwell for a minute on the 
question of whether Eleanor would be so full of joy if her life were not 
so rich in blessing. If she were a step-stepchild who wasn’t wanted, and 
if she had learned that no men could be trusted—at least, almost none 
of them—would Eleanor be so happy? 

Eleanor’s watchful eyes detected the change in Hope, and she knew 
that for some reason the ground gained during the months of happy 
work had been lost and they were back in the Slough of Despond 
again. She tried to talk to her, but Hope, having decided that an unjust 
distribution of life’s blessings had given Eleanor every advantage and 
herself every handicap, did not respond or give any confidences. 

“Don’t worry, little mother,” said Phil. “This may be just the last 
relapse before victory. Keep on praying, and let the Lord, who knows 
all the reasons for her inhibitions, direct her course. She is His child, 
and He will see her through.” 

So Eleanor and Philip prayed, and night after night Hope fought her 
battle against distrust and fear. 
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After two weeks a letter came from Stan for Hope. Billy had called 
twice to give news of the invalid, but this was the first letter. Hope 
was glad she had met the postman that morning and that no one else 
saw it. In the quiet of her room during the noon hour she read and 
reread the letter. 


Dear Hope, 

Don’t think I’ve forgotten that talk I promised you. It’s only 
postponed. I don’t know when Ill get back to the Institute. 
Dad is much better, but I am still needed. Two of my sisters 
are here, and Clare (that’s Bill’s mother) is expected soon. I'll 
sure be glad to see that gal! She’s got a head on her shoulders, 
and we could use a good one right now. Dad gets harder to 
manage as he gets better, and the nurses are about to go crazy. 
I am the little fellow who runs all the errands and acts as 
buffer between the opposing elements. Bill takes care of a 
bunch of her small cousins. 

Some day soon I hope you will meet my family. They are 
nice folks, and ’m sure you'll like them if you aren’t 
frightened by the number of them. You see, I have five sisters, 
five brothers-in-law, seven nieces, and three nephews. All nice 
folks, as I said, but Bill is the pick of the crowd. 

Have you forgiven me yet for not telling you that I am her 
uncle? At first I didn’t intend to deceive you. I never thought 
anything about it, or you either, for that matter. Then when I 
decided to stay at the Institute, I wanted to be your friend, and 
I got the idea that, for some reason, you disliked all men 
except those already anchored. I found out that you thought I 
was gone on Bill, and I let you continue so to think. I had a 
hunch that if you knew I was unattached and quite smitten 
with your charms you’d fly the coop at once. I didn’t want you 
to do that until I’d had a chance to smite you with my charms. 
I thought for a while it was a forlorn hope, for you almost bit 
my head off every time I looked at you. But the Institute 
atmosphere is a great softening agent, isn’t it? You and I have 
both changed a bit this year. Yes? 

Hope, it’s hard to wait until I can see you. You know what I 


wanted to say, don’t you? I don’t know when I'll get back 
there, and I want this settled now. Ever since Christmas I have 
known you were the girl for me, and I don’t see why I should 
wait any longer to tell you so. Now that you know I was never 
a suitor for the hand of Wilhelmina, won’t you consider me in 
the role of suitor for the hand of the other (and to me, much 
more desirable) princess in the tower? Joking aside, Hope, I 
love you very much and had hoped to persuade you ere this to 
promise to marry me when I have settled down enough to 
have something definite to offer you. I don’t know when I can 
come to you. Dad is not out of danger, though the doctors are 
very encouraging. I could not risk being away, for when it’s 
Stan he wants—it’s Stan he wants! 

I'd be a lot happier and more content with my lot if I knew 
that this state of agonizing bliss I am in were shared by you. If 
you were an ordinary girl I’d be sure by this time where I 
stood. You’re not ordinary, and I’m scared stiff! Please, Hope. 
Remember I love you, and, seriously now, I’m praying with all 
my newfound faith that God will give you to me and will bless 
our lives together. 

Again, I love you. 

Stan 


As Hope and Eleanor worked together over the clinic reports that 
afternoon, Eleanor glanced anxiously again and again at Hope’s 
burning cheeks and too bright eyes. When their hands met in reaching 
for papers, she noted that those of the girl were icy cold. At last she 
spoke. “You’re ill, Hope. Let me finish here, and you trot off to bed. I’ll 
be in soon and tuck you in with a hot water bottle. Take an aspirin, 
and I’ll have Ben look you over when he comes in.” 

“Oh don’t, please! It’s just a headache. If you can go on alone I will 
lie down for a while. I’ll be up in time to get Ben’s supper.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. There’s only one chance in ten that 
Ben will be home for supper, and if he is he can eat with us. One dose 
of my cooking won’t kill him.” 

Hope smiled wanly and turned away. As she passed the table, 
Eleanor caught her and drew her to her side. 

“Hope, dear, I don’t know what is troubling you. But I do know 
there is One who can help you in any circumstance. I have proved Him 
in desperate cases, and He never fails. Let go of the trouble, and let 
Him guide you, dear.” 

Hope stooped and kissed Eleanor, saying hurriedly, lest she betray 
her deep feeling, “Thank you, Eleanor. You’re so good to me.” 

In the dark and silent tower room Hope lay sleepless. When she 


allowed herself to remember the words of the letter, she could not but 
feel a deep thrill of joy to know that such a man as Stan had chosen 
her for his heart’s desire. She had not been entirely surprised by the 
declaration of his love, for in the days following the revelation of his 
relationship to Billy she had gone over and over in her mind the events 
of the past winter. In the light of that knowledge, events formerly 
unnoticed had assumed significance, and remarks that had meant little 
when heard, now returned weighted with meaning, so she had 
somewhat anticipated this situation. She had refused to face it until 
the letter had arrived but now could not evade it. 

Hope wished she were free to write to Stan and tell him how 
wonderful it seemed that he should choose her from among all the 
girls he knew. Surely, with all the opportunities that travel, education, 
and wealth had brought to him, he must have met many girls who 
were better suited to him than she was. Yet she did not doubt his love. 
Somehow one didn’t doubt Stan. Whatever his weaknesses, when he 
spoke soberly one knew that he was sincere. 

But why should he love her? And why had she been shown a glimpse 
of such a desirable thing as Stan’s love, only to have to refuse it? For 
of course she must refuse him. Not that she did not love him—for 
Hope knew that she did, loved him so much that she must not let her 
thoughts dwell on that part of the problem for fear of weakening in 
her resolution. It was because she loved him that she dare not say yes 
to his plea. Stan with his sincerity, his gaiety, his glad outlook on life, 
must not be hampered by union with one whose life and nature were 
shrouded by shadows as hers was. She could never bring happiness to 
him, for unhappiness seemed her familiar spirit. If she married him 
they might be happy for a short time, but eventually the old shame 
and sorrow would rise up and haunt her. The brightness of the 
happiness would wear off, and Hope could not stand that. 

How could she know that she would continue to love Stan? Hadn’t 
she loved Jerry? Now she didn’t care for him at all. It would be 
terrible to marry Stan and then grow to dislike him. Hope did not 
doubt that Stan’s love would be an enduring thing, but what about 
hers? She could trust him—but she did not trust herself. Better never 
to have Stan than to have him grieved and disappointed because of 
her. 

Hope longed to forget the past and go into the golden future that 
Stan offered. If only she could! It must be wonderful to be free from 
fetters of fear and to enjoy life as Billy did. Billy had had love and care 
all her life. She had never known what it meant to be unloved and 
unwanted. She was confident not only of Ben’s love for her but of her 
love for him. “So long as we both shall live” would hold no doubts for 
Billy. 


Eleanor, too. Ever since coming to the Palace, Hope had watched the 
home life of the Kings and rejoiced to know that it was possible to 
“live happily ever afterward” outside the covers of a story book. But 
tonight in the dark hours alone, Hope saw it only as a source of 
covetous, bitter pain. If Eleanor had been through the years of lonely 
heartache that had been Hope’s share, she could not have so 
confidently accepted life and love. Her face could not have shone with 
that glow that made her so beautiful. 

Stan deserved the best. He had a place in the world to fill, and he 
needed at his side a happy, confident wife. She could never be that, for 
she had seen too much of unhappiness to trust any future, however 
promising. The only honorable thing to do was to tell him so at once. 
With this decision Hope ceased the struggle and gave way to the tears 
she had been fighting. The next day she wrote to Stan. 


Dear Stan: 

I wish I didn’t have to write this to you, but the thing has to 
be faced, and this is the only way I know to do it. It wouldn’t 
work, Stan, honestly it wouldn’t. I’m not the kind of girl you 
need, and if you knew all about me you'd realize ’m not the 
kind you want. I wish I could be a different sort of girl. I have 
tried, and I think I have made some progress. I know I love the 
Lord better than I ever did, and I hope to do something with 
my life that will be a testimony for Him. But I can’t let any 
man—and especially not you, Stan—be handicapped with the 
unfortunate personality that I know Hope Thompson to be. I 
couldn’t stand to accept love and then lose it, and it just 
couldn’t last. All my life the things I have longed for have been 
snatched away, and I’m not going to risk more hurt. 

Please don’t think I doubt you, for I don’t. But I do doubt 
myself. So please forget me. By the time you come back to the 
Institute I shall try to be gone, and wherever I go I shall 
remember you as the best friend I ever had. I shall pray that 
someday you will find the right girl to bring you happiness. 

Please remember me as your friend. 


Hope 
The answer came before she thought it possible. 


Dear Hopeless! 

So you’re back again, are you? I thought you and Groucho 
and the rest of your ilk had gone forever. I guess you will have 
to tell Dr. Stan all about it, and maybe just getting it off your 
chest will help some. 


When first I read that letter I was almost sore at you. It 
didn’t make any sense at all. It was just plain “baloney,” to 
quote some of my Sherman Street pals. But when I read it the 
next time it tugged a bit at my heart, and by the time I’d read 
it a dozen times, it was pretty hard for me to refrain from 
hopping the next train. I’m not half so downcast as you 
probably think me. I found lots of things to encourage me. 
Such phrases as “and especially not you, Stan” and “the things 
I’ve longed for” told me that you aren’t entirely untouched by 
my charms. Only the necessity of my presence here keeps me 
from coming at once to tell you what a flop you are as a 
rejecter. 

Hope, honey, I can’t come to you. Clare and Dirk are home 
at last, but I’m still a captive. Dad has five daughters but only 
one son, and that one has to be on duty twenty-four hours a 
day until things are better. So please, please, please do this for 
me. 

I’ve known ever since I met you that you’re all tied up with 
some sort of an inhibition. I didn’t major in psychology for 
nothing. Some place back in your childhood there was 
something that left a scar, something that frightened and hurt 
you. Won’t you sit down and write it all out to me? If I were 
there we’d go out to the lake shore some day and sit on a 
stone slab, and you’d confess or I’d duck you! You are afraid of 
life, with a senseless unreasoning fear that is unworthy of the 
fine Christian girl I know you to be. You’ve repressed emotions 
until they have become poison. You have to get it out of your 
system, and who is so safe a confessor as “Uncle Stan”? I can 
assure you that no one in the world cares so much or will hear 
you so understandingly or judge you so lovingly. 

As I said before, I can’t come to you without harming Dad. 
Nevertheless, if you won’t write and tell me what it’s all about, 
I’m coming anyway. I’m not asking this of you just out of idle 
curiosity. I know that the only way to get rid of shadows is to 
let in the light. If you’ll open up your soul’s windows [ll 
guarantee to furnish love enough to drive out the shadows. 
Just now you are a confused child, afraid to let love come near 
you. But you are going to wake up someday, and I sure want 
to be there when you do. I used to watch you when you didn’t 
know I was looking, and I caught glimpses of a beautiful 
woman that I want to know better. 

I’m telling you again that I love you more than you can 
comprehend. After I get all the kinks out of your disposition I 
expect to spend the rest of my life proving that love to you. I 


will be waiting patiently, or otherwise, for the confession. 
Stan 


As Hope read this letter, a desire came to her to do just the thing he 
asked. She had kept her fears, her loneliness, and her heartache to 
herself so many years that it would be very hard to open her heart 
now. Yet Stan’s understanding sympathy made her want to lay aside 
the barriers and tell him all. Perhaps when she got it written she 
would not have the courage to send it, but she would write it anyway. 
She could burn it if she decided not to send it. 

After Hope had started, it was easy to write. So sure was she of 
Stan’s understanding that she felt a freedom of expression that she had 
never known before. She was so desirous of making her stand plain to 
him that she held back nothing. The sorrow of her mother’s death, the 
obsession of stepmother fear that had made her father’s marriage such 
a fearful thing to her, the horror that came to her when she 
inadvertently discovered that even Daddy was not her own, the years 
when she worked to discharge the obligation she owed, feeling all the 
time that she was an outsider and wanted only because she was 
needed—all these she told. She recounted the story of her love and 
trust in Jerry and her shock on discovering that he was not true to her. 


Don’t think ’m worrying about him or grieving for him, for 
I am not. I am even glad that he and Grace are to be married. 
Even if he were free and came to me I could never care for 
him again—not ever! I want you to believe that, Stan. My 
ideals have changed in the past year, and he doesn’t fit them 
any more. 

It’s myself I doubt, Stan. I don’t think I could ever trust 
myself enough to risk trying to make anyone else happy. I 
have learned from watching Phil and Eleanor these past 
months how wonderful married life can be when things are 
right. No other thing would ever satisfy me, but I’m afraid to 
risk trying to achieve it. 

How could I know if it were real love? Daddy thought he 
loved Mother, but when she was gone he forgot her and 
married Mother Bess. If Mother had lived, he might have 
found out that he didn’t love her. Then too, if I were wrong 
once about loving a man, I could be wrong again. Or, if I 
really had loved him, how could I forget so easily? Life is such 
a complex affair that I don’t think I can ever be sure of 
anything. 

Yow’re the best friend I have ever had, Stan. I have never 
been able to tell this to anyone else. I value your friendship so 


much that I don’t like to risk hurting you. Please remember me 
as a friend and try to forget that you ever wanted any other 
relationship. It just wouldn’t work. 


Stan’s answer to that letter was prompt. 


This discussion is tabled until such time as I can come in 
person and do some persuading. I am going to personally 
supervise the opening of some of your soul’s windows to let in 
the light. You’ve had the shades drawn too long. More of that 
later. 

I went house hunting today. When I bring you here to live, I 
want a house all ready for you. Alyce and her family live with 
Dad, and I think that’s enough for one house. So, as I said, I 
went house hunting. It isn’t so simple as it sounds. This isn’t a 
large town, and all the houses seem to be filled. But I’ll find 
something. You just be getting your hope chest ready. 


It was useless to argue with him, so Hope did not try. When she 
wrote, she filled her letters with news of the Institute and left personal 
matters out. Each letter from Stan was full of fresh assurance and 
plans. 


Went to the country today. Would you like to live on a 
farm? I’m no farmer, but you are, and you could do the 
plowing and corn husking while I plied my trade as a banker. 


And— 


Would you rather live in a chicken coop or in an abandoned 
root cellar? Those are the only things I can find that aren’t 
occupied. I think we could be very happy in either. I would 
always try to see that you got the best root or the most 
comfortable roost. 


And one day— 


I’ve found it! It’s an old house just at the edge of town. It 
doesn’t look like much now, but when we get it remodeled it 
will be a honey. We have just been practicing all these months 
at the Institute. When we turn our talents and abilities loose 
on our own home the world will see something! How’s the 
hope chest coming? 


In early June Billy’s parents came back to the city, and a week later 
the trustees met at the Institute to decide just what was to be done 
with the buildings. The next morning after devotions, Phil and Eleanor 
laid a plan for the summer before Hope. 

“This is going to be no place for queens and princesses this 
summer,” said Phil. “That fire was just what was needed to start a big 
ball rolling here. The trustees decided yesterday to make us completely 
over. The church is to be cleaned and redecorated above, the basement 
remodeled for the nursery and kindergarten. (I can see Billy’s fine 
Spencerian hand in those plans.) The old barn is to be made over for 
the carpenter and machine shops. This house will have a new furnace, 
and the second floor will be an apartment for Billy and Ben and a 
convalescent ward for Ben’s patients. Benny really wasted no time in 
getting on the good side of his prospective father-in-law! Katie and 
Tom’s apartment is to be moved to the third floor, and the basement 
will become the household arts department. Isn’t that better than we 
dared dream even on New Year’s Eve?” 

“How can we work with so much building and changing?” queried 
Hope. 

“We won’t be able to do much. Romilda will keep the nursery open, 
with the help of some of the big girls. The rest of the work will have to 
be discontinued until fall. So ’m discharging you two girls for the 
summer.” 

As the realization of his meaning came to her, Hope’s face showed 
her dismay. Eleanor hastened to reassure her. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Hope. I have another place for us. Chad and I are 
going home for the summer, and we want you to go with us.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t! Your mother doesn’t know me, and—” 

“No, but she knows about you, and she needs help on the farm 
during the canning and harvesting season, and she asked me to bring 
you.” 

“Could I be of use? Is there work enough to keep me busy?” 

“Indeed there is. I’ve seen the time when Marilyn, Connie, Mary 
Lou, and I were all of us busy as bees, to say nothing of Mother and 
Mrs. Hunt. Mother will keep you busy enough to satisfy you, I promise 
you. Now don’t try to think up another excuse.” 

“T won’t. I’d love to go.” 

So on a bright June morning, they loaded into the Kings’ car, Hope 
and Chad in the front seat and Eleanor with the bags and boxes in the 
back. Phil packed them in and told them good-bye. 

“I know I don’t need to tell you to drive carefully,” he said to Hope. 
“You know that you have all my dearest possessions and future hopes 
in this car. ’m trusting you with priceless treasure. God’s hand is with 
yours on the wheel. Good-bye, son. Mind Mother, and help Grandma, 


and have a good time with Sport. That’s all you need to do.” 

He turned to the backseat and leaned through the window to give 
Eleanor a last kiss. “Good-bye, little mother. Be good and take care of 
my one and only wife. I'll be up in August to greet my snub-nosed 
little daughter—I hope,” he whispered. 
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Tt was good to be in the country again. The clean, fresh air, the smell 
of the pine woods, the scent of hay fields, the pungent odor of 
vegetation when the dew lay heavy on it were a pleasant contrast to 
the smoke-laden air of Sherman Street. Hope had always loved farm 
life, and she soon fitted into the Stewart regime as if she belonged 
there. There was a vast difference between her grandfather’s melon 
and vegetable acres and this large, modern dairy farm. Yet, she was 
quick and adaptable and soon was at home in any department, helping 
in the kitchen, the barn, the garden, and the cannery. She could lend a 
hand with the cleaning and the laundry, or with the care of the 
patients in the small convalescent hospital that Mother Stewart 
conducted on the second floor of the big farm house. 

Chad had talked so much of life on the farm and told so many 
stories about the members of the family that Hope felt she knew them 
before she reached the farm. She was at home among them at once. 
Mother Stewart was all that Hope had ever dreamed of in the way of 
motherhood. Mary Lou was shy and quiet, but responded quickly to 
Hope’s friendly manner, and the two became close friends as they 
worked together. Before Hope had been there a week the entire family, 
including Marilyn and Bob, who lived on the other side of the orchard, 
seemed like old acquaintances. 

Hope went berrying with Chad and Mary Lou and Bob’s little Patty. 
She took small Bobby for rides on her strong shoulders. She helped to 
get Chad’s old crib up from the basement and cleaned it in preparation 
for Connie, Dick, and wee Paul. She seemed indefatigable, and Mother 
Stewart wondered audibly how they had ever got along without her. 

Eleanor, watching her, was glad to see the enjoyment Hope received 
from every phase of country life. Nevertheless, she noticed also that 
the shadow that had come again at the time of Billy and Ben’s 
engagement was still in Hope’s dark eyes. She did not know what had 
occurred between Hope and Stan before he left the Institute but had 
known all winter that Stan was much interested in this strange and 
temperamental girl and guessed that their relationship had reached 
some crisis. Loving Hope as she did, and sensitive to her every mood, 
Eleanor prayed much during those summer weeks that the barriers 
that seemed to hold Hope back from happiness would be swept away. 
Eleanor could do nothing but pray, for when she tried to draw near to 


the girl and offer the help that was needed, she was met by the same 
wall of reticence that had always been between them. 

Hope herself, while enjoying this vacation from the city’s noise and 
heat, had not left her problems behind her. When the day’s work was 
done and they gathered on the front porch for a restful hour before 
going to bed, she found herself out of tune with the family fun and 
fellowship. As always, she was an outsider. Eleanor tried to draw her 
into the group, but she would usually plead weariness and slip away to 
her own room where she would lie and think of the happy group she 
had just left and wonder what it would be like to really be one of 
them. 

She would picture Eleanor and Mother Stewart together in the 
swing, and the old surge of bitterness would come to the top again. 
Anyone who had such a mother as that all her life, a mother who just 
overflowed with love, couldn’t help but be happy. She loved Eleanor 
and certainly did not want her to lose any of the joy that was such an 
integral part of her, but she herself felt infinitely older and wiser than 
the lighthearted Eleanor. Hope could not dwell on her unhappiness too 
long, however, for sleep always interrupted her musings. A new day 
brought work and pleasant companionship that pushed the shadows 
into the background. 

A long letter from Billy told of the great improvement in the invalid 
and of plans for the wedding in the fall. 


Guess it will have to be here at Grandpa’s, for he can’t go to 
the city and Ben says he won’t wait one day past October first. 
So Mom and Dad are delivering me over to the jailer on that 
date, and little Billy will be no more. There will just be 
Wilhelmina, the Doctor’s Wife. Oh, Hope, I’m so frightened! 
You just have to come and help me through the ordeal. I can’t 
do it without you. 

One thing I know. Stan Dykstra is not going to be in the 
wedding party. Three times he and I have been through 
weddings together, and each time he has spoiled it for me. 
When I was five Aunt Dot was married and I was the flower 
girl, and just before we were to start down the aisle Stan 
pulled a thread on my dress. It was a Kate Greenaway dress, 
and the skirt was chain-stitched on, and Stan pulled the wrong 
thread. The wedding was delayed while Mom sewed me 
together and Grandpa spanked Stan. Then when I was eleven 
Aunt Grace was married, and Stan stepped on my toe and I 
yelled, “Ouch!” just when Uncle Lee kissed Aunt Grace. No 
one in the family loved me for a whole week! When Lois and 
Pete were married I had my first formal. It was an exquisite 


creation and the pride of my life. Stan stepped on it as we 
went down the stairs and tore the whole tail off it. Do you 
wonder that Alyce and Joe thought of eloping and that I don’t 
want Stan in my wedding party? 

Ben came down for a few hours last night, and we had lots 
of fun drawing plans for our apartment. Sometimes we agree 
and sometimes we don’t. If it is over some minor detail that 
we disagree I give in sweetly, but if I really want my way I just 
wink at Dad and he sees that I get it. Mom gets some funny 
ideas in her head, but Dad and I usually come out victorious. 
Today she was all for having an arch between the dinette and 
kitchenette. She thinks it will be so nice if Ben can see me 
frying his pancake. None of that for me. When I cook I want a 
very stout wall between me and the world so that neither sight 
nor sound can filter through. Dad saw my distress and told 
Mother that those old Palace walls were too substantial to be 
so carved up. So I get to keep my kitchen door. 

By the way, when are you going to put poor Stan out of his 
misery? You really do love him, I know, for you can’t fool 
Billy. Why don’t you let loose of all your pride and prejudices 
and take the plunge? Stan says he is coming up there, if he 
doesn’t hear from you very soon. 


Hope did not read that last paragraph to Eleanor, though they 
laughed together over Stan’s clumsy accidents at his sisters’ weddings. 
Hope could not talk to anyone about her feeling for Stan. It was 
something to be faced alone, for there was no one who could 
understand or help. Hope wished she did not have that feeling of 
resentment about Eleanor’s happiness, for there was something about 
Eleanor that seemed just made for comforting others. Many times 
Hope had almost broken down and sought the shelter of that 
friendship and love that was ready for her, but the wall could not be 
so easily removed. Since coming to the farm, Hope had been drawn to 
Mother Stewart and wished she could confide in her, but the reticence 
of years tied her tongue, and she tried to push her problem into the 
background and fill her days with work that would help her to forget 
self. 

The receipt of Billy’s letter, with its threat of Stan’s arrival in person, 
put an end to Hope’s evasion. She had to decide now what was to be 
done. She must either say yes to Stan or say no so decidedly that he 
would believe her and leave her alone. She could not say yes, much as 
she longed to, for she could not, would not cheat Stan. He was too 
good and fine to have anything but the best in life, and she could not 
give that to him. Her first love had been given to another, and now 


that that love had gone she did not trust any other. Nor could she be 
sure, either, that she could face the things life might bring to her. Even 
Stan’s wealth could not be insurance against trouble or illness or 
sorrow; when these came she might fail to stand under them. It was 
much better to stay in the shell of reserve she had built around herself 
than to go outside and risk the possibility of more disappointments. 

“I’m a coward,” Hope acknowledged to herself, “but I can’t help it. 
Life can be terrible, and the more happiness you have, the more you 
can lose. I’m not taking any chances!” 
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For two weeks the weather had been intensely warm. Even the nights 
had brought little relief. The sun had shone day after day with an 
almost furious zeal. The men working in the fields had to rest during 
midday and work far into the night to avoid sunstroke or heat 
exhaustion. Each day they hoped for rain and saw the hours pass 
without it. The first cutting of hay was all baled and in the sheds, the 
corn had been cultivated for the last time, the small grains, ripened 
early by the intense heat, had been threshed, and the fields of stubble 
lay bare under the hot sun. 

“If we don’t have rain soon,” said Bob, mopping his forehead as he 
stopped by the well for a drink, “the corn will be ruined. The leaves 
are badly curled now. I don’t see how this drought can last.” 

“In Elijah’s time it didn’t rain for three years and six months,” said 
Mary Louise comfortingly from the window of the shed where she and 
Hope were preparing tomatoes for canning. 

“Well, here’s hoping we won’t have to wait that long!” 

“We won't,” said Mother Stewart calmly. “It’s fixing for a storm 
now. I can tell by the feeling of the air. When it comes it will be a real 
one,” she added with the wisdom of experience. 

She was right. That night they were awakened by the sound of wind. 
Hail followed and then rain. It seemed that the floodgates had been 
opened, and all the waters of heaven poured forth. When morning 
came, the barn lots were lakes, the cement road was a mere ribbon 
between two miniature rivers, and the sloping drive had become a 
cascade of muddy water. All day it rained, and all night, and then 
another day. Bob reported that the creek at the back of the lower 
pasture was out of its banks and rising steadily. 

“The old bridge will go if the creek rises much more. If it weren’t on 
that high spot it would be under water now. It can’t last if the water 
rises to its floor. The current is too strong for those old pilings.” 

Still the rain fell. That evening Phil drove in for a weekend with his 
family and reported that in many places the highways were under 
several inches of water. In some few spots they had been closed to 
traffic. 

By the next afternoon the rain had ceased, though the skies 
continued leaden. Mother Stewart and Mary Louise drove into town 
for some groceries, Hope had gone with Bob and Marilyn to see how 


some young stock fared in a distant pasture, and the Kings had the 
farm to themselves. It was a welcome bit of home life to them after 
their separation. Eleanor and Phil sat in the swing with Chad perched 
on the porch rail nearby. There were many bits of news that were 
interesting—the progress of the remodeling, the condition of the 
kindergarten without Billy, the number of new babies that had arrived, 
the state of the gardens, and many other items. Chad listened for a 
while, then when the conversation swung to a discussion of summer 
school at the college and became too involved for his understanding, 
he slid from his perch and started around the house. 

“Don’t go away, son,” said Eleanor. “We are going over to Uncle 
Bob’s to see the new twin calves when the folks get back.” 

“Okey doke! I’ll be on the back porch.” 

It was half an hour later when Eleanor and Phil were startled by the 
appearance at the steps of a white-faced little figure. It was Patty, 
breathless and sobbing. They sprang up, and Phil stooped to question 
her. 

“Oh, Uncle Phil, hurry! It’s Bobby—on the old bwidge. Chad has 
gone to him, but he says for you to come quick!” 

At the realization of the child’s meaning Eleanor caught her breath 
sharply. Phil spoke quickly. 

“Where is it, Len? Can I reach it in the car?” 

“Yes—oh yes!” 

“You stay here—I’ll go to them,” commanded Phil. 

“No, I must go,” cried Eleanor, and in spite of Phil’s protests, she 
climbed into the backseat with Patty. As they drove, Patty, grown 
quieter now that she had unloaded her responsibility onto older 
shoulders, told her story. 

“Daddy told Bobby that after we’d had our naps we’d go to Berry’s 
over on the back road and get us a puppy. Then Daddy and Mother left 
us in bed and went to see about the calves. When I woked, Bobby was 
gone. I came to see if he was with Chad, but he wasn’t. We looked and 
looked an’ nen we saw him way off by the bwidge. We ran after him, 
but he kept going, and Chad sent me after Uncle Phil. There’s so much 
water.” 

“You did right, honey,” said Eleanor through white lips. “Here, Phil, 
turn into Bob’s yard. We go out through his back lot and down the old 
road there. It would be a mile and a half at least if we went by the 
highway, and we haven’t time!” 

Phil swung the car up to the side door. “Patty, you wait here for 
Daddy, and when he gets here send him down to us as quickly as he 
can come.” 

As the little girl ran to the steps the car sped through the gate and 
started down the gravel road that led along by the hay field. The car 


lurched and swayed over the ruts and occasionally skidded in a muddy 
stretch, but not once did Phil lessen his speed. It seemed an 
interminable distance to the fringe of trees that marked the creek’s 
banks. 

As they came at last in sight of the bridge, an anguished moan broke 
through Eleanor’s white lips. “The bridge is gone! Oh, dear Father, 
where are our boys?” 

Then in a quick gasp, “Oh, Phil! There! Among the willows!” 

The car slid to a stop, and Phil was out, jerking off his shoes even as 
he stepped from the door. 

“Tl have to swim for them. You be ready to give me a hand from 
the bank when I get back. And pray, little mother, pray!” 

The old bridge was broken in two. The end closest to them stretched 
out into the waters that swirled around its pilings, but the other end 
had been pulled loose from the shore and floated downstream several 
rods to a clump of trees that had caught and held it. It was still 
upright, and its planks formed a raft to which clung two small 
frightened boys, while around them the muddy water boiled and 
churned. 

Phil slid from the bridge and started across the current. In ordinary 
times he could have waded the creek. Now its swift flood, filled with 
all sorts of debris, appalled him. He was a strong swimmer, however, 
and the first trip across was made quickly. As Eleanor watched him, 
she knew what he had to do. Bobby must be brought back first for he 
could not be trusted to wait alone. She prayed both for the little lad 
who must be left behind on the unsteady raft and for the man who had 
the difficult task of bringing a three year old across that rushing 
stream. It was not easy to persuade Bobby to forsake the boards that to 
him represented safety or to get him to cooperate in the hard swim 
back. But he had been taught obedience, and slowly but surely Phil 
and Bobby drew near to the waiting Eleanor. With her mind on Chad 
waiting alone back in the willows she ran to the broken end of the 
span and reached for Bobby. Phil clung to the side and gave Bobby a 
boost that enabled Eleanor to draw him up beside her. Phil turned 
quickly for the trip back to the raft, and, with a reassuring wave to 
Chad, Eleanor turned to take Bobby back to the car so she would be 
ready to help Phil when he should return with the older and heavier 
boy. 

Before she had reached the end of the bridge, however, there was a 
crack and a lurch of the timbers, and the free end of the span sank 
slowly into the stream. Desperately Eleanor clutched Bobby with one 
hand and grabbed the rail with the other, praying that it would hold 
until she could reach the firm ground. It did hold, and for a moment 
she clung to it before trying to climb up the now steeply sloping floor. 


Bobby began to whimper, and she quieted him. 

“Just a minute, Bobbykin. Auntie Len will help you up, and we will 
put you in the car. Now! Can you climb up and reach that post?” 

Bobby tried but the floor boards were slick and wet, and his arms 
were short. Several times he made the trial, and each time when he 
slipped back it was with greater effort that Eleanor kept her hold on 
him. 

“We can’t do that, Bobby. I can’t hold you. If I draw you over to me 
maybe you can hold on and help me. Yow’re a heavy boy.” 

Bobby hugged the rail, but Eleanor dared not loosen her hold on 
him for his baby hands could not grasp the wide board firmly enough 
to sustain his weight. Her feet were slipping, and she feared she could 
not continue to hold her own and Bobby’s combined weights. Twisting 
about, she managed to brace one foot against an upright and thus to 
take some of the load off of her aching arms. She clung there 
thankfully, resolving not to try again to reach the bank, but just to 
cling there until Phil came. 

By turning her head as far as possible, she managed to see Phil’s 
dark head as he labored toward Chad. He was so slow! She knew how 
tired he must be, but if he could know that she needed him so 
desperately he would hurry. Her back ached, and her arms felt as if 
they would be pulled from their sockets. A nail bit into her palm, and 
the rough bark of the railing cause intense pain. Below them the water 
swirled and eddied. She must not look at it or she would faint. She 
raised her eyes and looked across the pasture and hay field to the hills 
beyond. Nestled against one hillside she saw the white walls of the 
country church, and above it on the hilltop two tall pines raised their 
masts to the sky, seeming to remind her of One who would be to her 
strength and endurance. 

“Oh, Father, give me strength to hold on until Phil comes. Help Phil 
and my Chad, and bring them safely through the water. Keep Bobby 
quiet, Father. If it’s Thy will may we all be saved for Thy glory alone. 
Oh, hold me—hold me!” 

Bobby was crying again and wriggling in his discomfort, and she 
had to speak sternly to him to quiet him. She turned again to see Phil, 
but her head hurt and she was so dizzy that she could not see him. 
Surely he must be nearly here! Waves of nausea swept over her and 
almost unendurable pain. But still she clung, and through lips into 
which her teeth had bitten until blood came she prayed, “Hold me, 
Father, hold me!” 

She could not see Phil swimming frantically toward her, hindered by 
the weight of Chad. He had waited to rest a moment before the final 
swim and had only now realized her plight. Nor could she see the car 
that Bob was piloting in a reckless dash across the field. All she was 


aware of was blackness and pain and the necessity for holding onto the 
rail and to Bobby’s hand. 

Bob, Marilyn, and Hope tumbled from the car, and the first two 
rushed to the bridge. Hope, seeing that they had reached Eleanor, took 
one look at Phil and Chad, kicked off her loafers, and slid from the 
bank to the aid of the exhausted Phil. As they struggled up the slippery 
bank, Bob was laying Eleanor on the ground while Bobby clung 
frantically to Marilyn. But Eleanor never knew what happened. As 
Bob’s strong arms came under her, she had let go and the waves of 
blackness became complete oblivion. 
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The light of dawn was coming through the windows when Eleanor 
opened her eyes. She lay for a time enjoying the soft smoothness of the 
bed and pillow. It was good to be just resting here with the fresh early- 
morning smells coming in to her and with the awakening chorus of the 
birds outside. She half dozed, troubled by the recollection of a bad 
dream she had had—a dream of angry waters and terrible danger to 
herself and to those she loved. She turned to reassure herself by the 
sight of Phil asleep at her side—then drew in her breath sharply. Phil 
was not there! She tried to rise, but her back and arms and shoulders 
were so sore and weak that she fell back on the pillow unable to lift 
herself. She looked at her hands and saw the scarred palms and broken 
nails. It wasn’t a dream! It was true! There had been a flood, and she 
had been on the bridge with Bobby slipping and crying while Phil and 
Chad were in the water. She struggled frantically to a sitting position, 
then relaxed again in unspeakable relief. In a big Morris chair by her 
side Phil was asleep, and on a cot across the room the two little boys 
lay in sound slumber. Relief and thankfulness swept over her. She lay 
back on the pillow and closed her eyes. Outside the birds chirped and 
trilled, and the breeze that came through the window brought the 
fragrance of summer flowers wet with dew. Once more she slept. 

When she wakened again the sun was high, the cot was empty, and 
Phil, in the big chair, was reading a magazine. He looked tired, but 
when she moved he turned instantly and smiled. 

“Hello there! I hoped you’d wake up sometime today.” 

“T’ve been awake before—when you were asleep in the chair.” 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t intend to sleep. I wanted to be awake when you 
awakened so that you would not worry.” 

“I didn’t worry. I saw you here and the boys on the cot, so I went 
back to sleep.” 

“Mother put them there. She said you would see them and be 
reassured if you awoke in the night.” 

“They’re all right, aren’t they?” 

“Sure! I sent them out of here two hours ago for fear they would 
disturb you. They’re a pair of huskies and none the worse for their 
wetting.” 

He picked up his magazine again, and she took that as a cue for 
silence on her own part. She thought back to the scene on the bridge 


and remembered her prayer. 

“Thank you, Father,” she murmured drowsily. 

Eleanor slept and awoke and slept again. She was conscious of 
comings and goings in the hall outside, and occasionally someone 
would wander in and talk in low tones to Phil. She was too tired to 
pay any attention to them or even open her eyes to see who it was. At 
last she dropped again into deep sleep, and when she awoke this time 
the afternoon shadows were falling across the porch roof. Phil was 
dozing again but sat up quickly when she spoke. 

“T fainted, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, just as Bob reached you. You gave us all a scare. How do you 
feel now?” 

“All right. Just glad to be resting here with you keeping watch. My 
hands are sore, and my head aches a bit, but the rest of my body 
hasn’t any feeling at all. I can’t seem to wake up or to realize what has 
happened. I’m just tired and dopey, but I’m all right. I’ll get up after a 
while,” she added drowsily. 

“Oh, no you won't,” said Phil with a smile. “You'll lie right here for 
a few days. Doctor’s orders, little mother.” 

She looked at him in bewilderment, still not fully awake. Then as he 
continued to smile at her, another thought came, startling her into full 
awareness. 

“Phil, did my baby come?” 

He laughed outright then and stooped to kiss her as he said, “I 
thought you’d arrive at that eventually. The answer is yes!” 

“Oh—I can’t remember anything, and I’ve felt so numb. Is it Phil 
Junior?” 

“Yes, if that is what you want to call him.” 

“Of course it is. But I can’t remember. Can I see him? I won’t believe 
it until I do.” 

“After a while. He’s in Mother’s room now, sound asleep.” 

“Ts he all right?” 

“Fine. Not very big, and far from handsome. But he will improve on 
both scores, I hope.” 

“T feel silly to have fainted. I never did before.” 

He sat down on the side of the bed and taking up her hands kissed 
the scarred palms. 

“Listen, Len. [ll tell you this now so that you will quit being 
ashamed and can forget it all. You saved Bobby’s life and hung on like 
grim death when it must have been agony to you. You almost lost your 
own life because of it. Some time when you are stronger, I’ll tell you 
all about the fight Mother and Dr. Leigh put up to save you. But just 
now I want you to humor me by lying quietly and resting.” 

She did just that, adjusting her mind to the fact that motherhood 


had come to her again. Outside she could hear Chad calling to his dog 
and Sport’s answering bark as he bounded across the lawn. Then she 
heard Mother singing: 


“Whiter than snow, yes, whiter than snow; 
Now wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.” 


“Phil?” 

“Yes, honey.” 

“Is Mother taking in her wash?” 

He went to the window and looked out. “Why yes, she is.” 

“T thought so. That’s her Monday song. Is this Monday, Phil?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Where did Sunday go? Wasn’t it Saturday when—when I fainted?” 

“Yes, that was Saturday, but it is Monday now.” 

“T can’t remember Sunday at all.” 

“Don’t try. I’ll remember it all my life clearly enough for both of us.” 

“Maybe that’s why I’m so very hungry.” 

“You should be, not having eaten since Saturday noon. I gave Hope 
the high sign when she passed the door a few minutes ago, and she is 
fixing something for you now.” 

A thin cry came from the room across the hall, and Eleanor looked 
pleadingly at Phil. “Is that my baby? May I please see him now?” 

Phil went out, and after a low conversation with someone in the hall 
came back in bearing a large clothesbasket, which he placed on the 
cot. 

“He’s going to be a tenor, I think. Do you want him, squalls and 
all?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

He placed the blanket-wrapped bundle beside her and watched in 
silence as she tenderly cradled it in the circle of her arm. She looked 
up and smiled through misty eyes. 

“Now I believe it. He’s going to look like you, I hope. Oh, it’s so 
wonderful to have a tiny baby in my arms!” 

“Like him, do you?” She laughed at the absurd question, but he 
continued, “Now that you have met your son, how would you like to 
meet my snub-nosed daughter?” 

She looked bewildered as he turned again to the basket and gasped 
in consternation as he laid another squirming bundle at her side. 

“Oh—oh—Phil! They aren’t both mine?” 

“Oh, yes they are! You see, Chad had prayed for both a sister and a 
brother. So here they are. Could anything be better?” 

“But what will I do with two babies?” 

“If you don’t want them both, Bobby wants the ‘boy one’ he says. 


And Patty has spoken for the girl. But Chad says we will keep them 
both. We’ll manage somehow, won’t we, little mother?” 

She looked at the two little red faces and drew them closer. “I didn’t 
think I could ever be so happy. We’ll keep them both.” She laughed 
unsteadily. 

Then, after a moment’s silence, “He is Philip, but what shall she 
be?” 

Phil answered promptly. “Margaret, after your mother. And the boy 
is Philip Leigh, if you don’t mind. I owe your life and my babies’ lives 
to those two grand old soldiers, and I’d like to give their names to the 
babies. You picked the Philip part of his name, suppose you give her 
another name, too.” 

Hope, coming to the door with a tray for Eleanor, waited, not 
wanting to disturb them. Eleanor looked thoughtful, glanced 
questioningly at him, then said hesitantly, “I’d like—if you wouldn’t 
object—if it’s perfectly all right with you—to call her Margaret Lorraine 
—for the dearest friend I ever had.” 

Phil did not answer at once. To Hope, in the doorway, there seemed 
to be no reason for his emotion. He tried several times to speak, then 
dropped on his knees by the bed and said, as he held Eleanor close, “I 
thought during the months that you and Chad and I have been so 
happy together that I had known the heights and depths of love. But 
today I am convinced it is something I shall never know. It is so 
immeasurably beyond my wildest imaginings.” 

Hope placed the tray on the table by the door and stole away, sick at 
heart at the realization that such happiness as she had just been 
privileged to glimpse could never be hers. 
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Tt was Sunday afternoon. Phil had returned the day before to the city 
to carry on there for a short time before coming back for a real 
vacation. Eleanor and the babies were asleep in their bedroom, and 
Chad was taking a nap on the cot close by. Mother Stewart, Mary Lou, 
and Hope were on the big porch resting in the shade. Hope loved the 
quiet tranquillity of country Sundays. She enjoyed the services in the 
little frame church. She liked meeting the neighbors and returned their 
friendly advances with appreciation. She felt at home among them, for 
they were like the old friends near Grandpa Thompson’s farm. 
Especially did she enjoy these quiet afternoon hours when they read, 
talked, strolled through the woods, or just sat in silence. There was not 
so much of the hilarity and fun that prevailed on the weekday 
evenings which made her feel alien and strange. It was just a time of 
peace when all the things that wearied and fretted were laid aside. 

Today Mary Lou was planning for the next week when Connie 
would be home. 

“I can hardly wait,” she said excitedly. “I’m so glad Eleanor’s babies 
are here waiting for Connie. Won’t she be surprised? I had the hardest 
time not telling when I wrote the other day. But I didn’t, and won’t 
Connie’s and Dick’s faces be a sight when they see those two babies?” 

Mother Stewart laughed. “When you get started like that, Mary Lou, 
one would think you were eight instead of fourteen.” 

Mary Lou jumped up and made a bow. “Not if one looked at me, he 
wouldn’t. I measured by the pantry door this noon, and I’ve grown 
over an inch since my birthday.” 

“You're a genuine Stewart, dearie,” said Mother. “I wouldn’t believe 
you were mine if you weren’t built like a long-legged colt.” 

“Yep. We’re all alike that way, aren’t we, Mummy?” 

Mary Lou perched on the porch rail and looked down the highway 
as if hoping that Connie would appear at once. Hope gazed at Mary 
Lou in perplexity and then turned to Mrs. Stewart. 

“But they aren’t all alike, are they?” she protested. “Eleanor is short. 
She just doesn’t seem to fit. She acts like you, but she looks so very 
different.” 

The older woman stared as if not quite understanding, then amazed 
comprehension broke over her face. 

“Hope, dear, don’t you know that Eleanor isn’t my daughter?” 


Hope’s eyes opened in shocked disbelief. “Not—not your daughter? 
But what—what is she?” 

“She is my daughter-in-law. My son Chad was her husband. He was 
killed in an accident before little Chad was born.” 

Hope could hardly believe that she heard right. “Oh—then—why, 
Dr. King isn’t Chad’s father, is he?” 

“No. Chad was four years old when Eleanor and Phil were married 
here in our church two years ago.” 

“But Phil loves Chad so much! How could that be?” 

“Yes, he does. He will never love his own son and daughter more 
than he does Chad.” 

“But—oh, I just can’t adjust my mind to it. Eleanor and Phil love 
each other so dearly that it’s hard to think that she ever even thought 
—oh, I don’t know what to say! I can’t comprehend it. They belong to 
each other so completely that I can’t see how—” 

She broke off and sat in troubled silence. Mrs. Stewart, looking at 
Hope, realized that, for some unknown reason, this situation had a 
vital significance to her. Something in her own life was involved in her 
reaction to this story of the relationships of the King family. 

“Mary Lou, will you get the picture off my bedroom wall? Then 
bring that old book of snapshots from the shelf behind my door. I 
think we will have to begin at real beginnings and get things straight.” 

With the picture in her hand she began, “This is a picture of Eleanor 
and Chad, taken just a few days before he left her.” 

Hope looked at the framed picture. It was undeniably Eleanor, and 
the big Chad at her side showed what little Chad would look like in 
twenty years. They were hand in hand, laughing into the wind that 
tossed their hair. 

“They look so happy and so much in love,” she said. 

“They were happy and very much in love. So much so that it changed 
him from a thoughtless boy into a serious-minded man. When he was 
taken from her, her mind almost went.” 

“And yet—she loves Phil now!” 

“Yes, thank God, she does.” 

They sat in silence while Hope pondered on this. Then she spoke. 
“Mrs. Stewart, do you think folks who have loved deeply once can ever 
do so again? I mean if something like death or—or—or something 
separates them?” 

“I know that they can, dear. Eleanor loved Chad with all her being. 
They had planned a long life of service together. But when he was 
gone, God sent His loving and merciful healing into her life, and she 
now loves Phil and they are working together for the Lord. You have 
lived and worked with them for many months, Hope, and I am sure 
you cannot doubt that they are working out God’s will for their lives.” 


Hope handed the picture back to Mrs. Stewart, who gazed at it 
fondly, seeing in memory the face and form of her firstborn. Then she 
laid it aside as Hope questioned, “Do you think it bothers Phil—about 
Eleanor and your son, I mean?” 

Mrs. Stewart picked up the photograph album and turned the pages, 
then pointed to a picture. 

“Do you recognize that picture, Hope?” 

“Oh, it’s Phil. But he’s much younger, his hair is dark, and—what a 
lovely girl!” 

“Yes, she was lovely, Hope. That was Phil’s wife, Lorraine. She was 
as lovely in soul as in face. She was the dearest friend Eleanor ever 
had. Like my Chad, she is gone. Don’t you think it is a wonderful 
manifestation of God’s love and care that He enabled them to find the 
happiness they have, after such pain and grief as they once knew?” 

“Ye-es. Do you like it this way, Mrs. Stewart?” 

“Very much, dear. Eleanor is close to me. I love her as one of my 
own, and when Phil came to make her a happy wife again I truly 
rejoiced. Their wedding in our little church two years ago was one of 
the happiest days in my life—and theirs. Both had drunk deeply of 
sorrow, and I rejoiced in their joy. It isn’t that she forgot Chad nor that 
Phil ceased to remember Lorraine. Those two are blessed memories. 
Yet Phil and Eleanor are young and have many years of life ahead of 
them. They needed each other, and God gave them their love to make 
those years happy and fruitful for him.” 

Hope picked up the framed picture again and studied it earnestly. 

“It’s just like Eleanor, and yet it’s different. She was more beautiful 
then—younger, and so happy. She shines more now, though. You 
know what I mean, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I think I do. One might think that she should ‘shine’ more in 
those carefree days with Chad before sorrow had touched her, but it 
isn’t outward circumstances that cause shining, Hope. We are like 
houses, I guess. All the outward shining of the sun only makes the 
windows look dark. But when blackness covers the earth a small light 
inside makes the windows glow. Eleanor shines now, not because her 
life has been so easy or untroubled, but because she has ‘Christ in her, 
the hope of glory.’ Not outward conditions, but inward peace brings 
that glow.” 

‘Tm beginning to see. Thank you for telling me. Do you think 
Eleanor and Phil would mind about me knowing?” 

“Of course not. They would have mentioned it if it had occurred to 
them. They probably thought you realized it because of Chad’s name.” 

“I don’t remember that anyone ever used his full name. I know now 
that Billy tried to tell me once and something interrupted her. I 
suppose I should have guessed. I am beginning to remember several 


other things. Chad once said he was going to be a doctor like his 
father. I thought he meant a Ph.D. or a D.D. I really have been rather 
stupid, I guess,” she finished with a laugh. 

Bob and Marilyn came around the house with Bobby and Patty 
trailing behind them. Chad heard them talking and came running out 
to meet them. Mary Lou took the three children out on the lawn for a 
romp, while Bob and Marilyn came up the steps. 

“Do you think we could talk to Eleanor yet, Mother?” asked Bob. 
“We've tried to tell Phil how we feel about what they did, and we’ve 
told Chad what a grand little scout he was, but we’d like Eleanor to 
know that we realize how nearly she came to giving her life for our 
boy.” 

“When she wakes up I know she will be ready to see you. If anything 
had been needed to make Eleanor and Philip a part of the Stewart 
family, this has done it. We will never forget it, and as long as I live 
Phil shall be another son to me. Eleanor was already my daughter, but 
she’s dearer now than before, if possible.” 
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For several days Hope went about her work more silently than usual. 
She seemed eager to pour out her devotion on Eleanor and the babies, 
and Eleanor understood that some sort of crisis had been reached in 
their relations. The wall of reserve that had always been between them 
was gone, and although Hope did not explain what had happened, 
Eleanor knew that when the time was fully ripe, the confidence would 
come. Even though no word was spoken about it, there was a closeness 
in their friendship that had never been before, a sympathy between 
them that needed no words. 

“T haven’t the least idea what happened,” Eleanor wrote to Phil. “I 
just know that the wall over which I used to get just an occasional 
glimpse has been torn down, and I am finding Hope to be a most 
charming and lovable girl. I long to know if things are cleared up 
between her and Stan, but I shan’t force the confidence. I will just 
enjoy her and let her tell me all about it when she feels like it.” 

Connie and Dick and little Paul came, and the house seemed full of 
babies. Hope’s hands and feet were kept busy, and there was little time 
for thought of herself and her problems. There was fruit to be picked 
and canned, meals to be cooked and served not only to the large 
family but also to the two patients in the upstairs hospital. There were 
babies to be bathed and fed, and laundry—oh, so much of it—to be 
done. Day after day there was no time for Hope to go off alone and 
“sort out her thoughts,” as she had promised herself she would do. 
Night after night she resolved to lie awake and think, only to fall 
asleep as soon as her head touched the pillow. But, although she knew 
that eventually she must face her situation and decide her future 
course, she was not worried. For the first time in her life Hope knew a 
sense of peace. 

Then suddenly her busy days were over. The two patients had gone 
home, and Mother Stewart had decided to take no more until fall. 
Connie and Dick left for their home in another state, and the house 
seemed, as Mary Lou said, “almost deserted with only two babies to 
care for.” Eleanor was about the house, active as ever, helping with 
the work and looking forward to Phil’s vacation, at the close of which 
they would go back to the city. There seemed no further need for 
Hope’s services here, and nothing had been said about plans for the 
fall work at the Institute. A letter from her grandfather said that if she 


wanted a load of watermelons delivered to the city, it must be next 
week, as the crop was now fully ripe. She certainly did want to see 
that truck full of watermelons distributed, so she must write Katie to 
expect her back on Sherman Street. After that ... Hope did not know. 
On the following day another letter came—this one from 
Stan. 


Dear Hope, 

I’ve been good and tried not to bother you, but we’re getting 
nowhere fast at this rate. You have had plenty of time to 
ponder and resolve all the questions you can possibly think of, 
and still you dodge the issue. So I’m taking the situation in 
hand. If I don’t hear from you by the time I think I should— 
and I’ll decide when that is—and if you don’t say what I want 
you to say, I’m coming up. Don’t think I don’t mean it. I do. If 
you say what I want you to, I'll try to wait to see you until you 
come back to peddle your watermelon crop. I’ve been 
watching the markets, and I know when to expect you. But if I 
don’t like your verdict Pll be up and carry you off anyway. I'll 
show you that my jalopy is just as romantic and twice as 
efficient as Lochinvar’s nag. I won’t waste paper telling you 
that I love you. When I get there P’ll demonstrate and make 
you believe it. I don’t intend ever to be separated so long from 
you again. I am no good to anyone with you so far away. So I 
am going to eliminate the distance. Pronto! 


Stan 


P.S. Billy and Ben say hello. He is here for the weekend, and 
they make me jealous. Here’s a new verse to my song. Bill says 
it is of very inferior quality. I think she’s jealous. 


Oh my fickle Wilhelmina! 

Needn’t think she is so smart. 
Though she left me lone and lonely, 
I have Hope within my heart. 


P.S. No. 2. Seriously—I am praying that whatever it was that 
caused the shadow in your eyes and put fear and doubt into 
your heart will be banished so that the girl God meant you to 
be can give herself to me as I think she longs to. Are you 
praying for the same thing? 


S. 


Hope intended to answer that letter at once, for she did not feel 
ready to meet Stan. When she sat down to write, however, she found 
that she could not put on paper the things that were in her heart. For 
several days she delayed, until she awoke one day to the realization 
that she must hurry back to the Institute to meet Grandpa and the 
watermelons. She must catch the bus tomorrow morning, so that 
afternoon after finishing her packing she went to the orchard for 
apples to take to Romilda and Katie. 

Hope filled her basket, but instead of returning to the house she 
lingered on. It was pleasant in the fragrant sunshine with fallen apples 
laying all about in the deep grass, with the bees humming and the 
birds chirping their drowsy songs above her. She sat down where a 
fallen tree made an armchair and rested in lazy contentment. Here was 
the quiet she had been seeking. The thoughts that had been pushed to 
the back of her mind came thrusting themselves forward, and she 
found herself ready to face them. 

Her entire perspective had been changed by that Sunday afternoon 
talk with Mrs. Stewart. Oh, probably it had begun months before. All 
winter long as she had worked and lived with the folks in the Palace, 
she had been changing. Not all at once, but a bit at a time. At times 
she had seemed to grow and then again had slipped backward and lost 
the ground gained. It had been an indecisive battle, now gaining, now 
losing. That revelation from Mrs. Stewart of the sorrow that had been 
Eleanor’s had swept away the murky shadows in her thinking and let 
the full light in. Eleanor, whom she had envied for her carefree life! 

What a waste Hope’s own life had been! All because she had held in 
her heart pride and resentment that had no right there. As she looked 
back now she knew that it had started from Lucille’s foolish remark, 
“No stepmother ever loves a child.” She never should have even 
thought of it again, and yet she had remembered it and believed it and 
let it spoil her childhood. She had grieved Daddy and Mother Bess 
when they had been trying to love and help her. How patient they had 
been! One incident after another passed through her mind, recalling 
their thoughtful kindness and their efforts to win her to themselves. 
Her cheeks flushed and tears of shame came to her eyes as she 
remembered her rude rebuffs to those efforts. How could they have 
borne with her? How could she have been bitter against those who 
had been so good to her? 

Hope recalled how magnanimous she had felt last winter when 
deciding to forgive them. Forgive them for what? For loving her and 
caring for her? For forbearing and forgiving when she had been rude 
and thankless? Why, she had nothing to forgive, but much—oh much— 
for which to be forgiven. Suddenly she longed to be back there with 
them. She wanted to feel Daddy’s arms around her and to hear the 


pride in his voice as he said “my daughter,” just as he used to. She 
wanted to put her head in Mother Bess’s lap and cry away all the 
sorrow for her selfish willfulness. 

The way was plain before her now. She knew what she wanted. 
When she met Grandpa at the Institute she was going home with him! 
She was going back to be Daddy’s girl a while, to help Mother Bess 
and learn from her the things she needed to know to become just such 
a wife as she was, to be a big sister to Jack and Judy, and to face those 
who had seen her defeat and show them what victory in Christ could 
do for even His weakest child. And Stan? Oh, Stan would understand. 
That was the dearest thing about Stan—his sympathetic 
understanding. He could come to see her there in her own home, and 
they could have a year of planning for the happiness they would have 
together. That was as it should be. 

Hope thought of all the fears that had made her life miserable. How 
senseless they seemed now. The things that had frightened her had, in 
reality, been evidences of God’s love and care for her. Daddy’s 
marriage had been God’s way of providing her with a mother. What a 
pleasant childhood she could have had, had she accepted the gift! 
Even the loss of Jerry, though it seemed to break her heart at the time, 
was a blessing. Now she knew that God was preparing her for the love 
of a much better and nobler man. The unpleasant incidents of Mr. 
Skeen and the landlady were the things God used to turn her to 
Sherman Street and the Institute. 

Why, one didn’t need to fear anything! Whatever came, God would 
be in it and would make it right even if it seemed hard to bear and to 
understand. If one were in Christ, nothing could reach him unless it 
came through Christ, and only His will would be the portion of those 
who rested quietly in Him. That was why Eleanor shone. That was 
why she could face death, as she had a few weeks ago, and never 
falter. That was why Phil could keep on swimming with Chad, even 
though he knew that Eleanor, whom he loved better than his life, was 
in terrible danger. They lived in Christ, and in Him there was no fear. 
The glory and the wonder of it lighted Hope’s face. She thought of old 
Sam and how triumphantly he died that another might live. She 
recalled a chorus he used to sing as he went about his work. Softly she 
sang it. 


“Nothing to fear, nothing to fear! 

Tho’ skies are dark and earth’s deserts drear. 
Hid is my life in God with Christ, 

I’m safe forever, I’ve nothing to fear.” 


As she ceased singing a twig snapped behind her, and she turned 


quickly. Stan was watching her, and at the look of glad welcome that 
sprang into her eyes he came close and put his arms around her. 

“Hope, honey, I don’t know what has happened. The shadows are 
gone, and your face is lit up with glory. Or dare I hope it’s love?” 

She drew in a tremulous breath and let her head rest on his 
shoulder. The need for evasion was gone. She was not afraid to let her 
eyes tell the story. 

“It is love, Stan, and it’s glory too. I’ve just begun to comprehend 
God’s love, and it is glorious, isn’t it?” 

“It is. We’ll never comprehend it all, but we'll spend a lifetime 
trying. And what about my love, Hope? It’s been yours for a long time, 
and I’m longing to hear you say you love me. You do, don’t you, even 
if ’m not much to claim a princess in the tower?” 

“Yow’re all I want, Stan.” 

“You didn’t say you loved me, though.” 

“You know it. You said so.” 

“You still haven’t said it.” 

“Must I?” 

“Please.” 

She drew back and looked straight into his eyes. Her own eyes were 
shining. The shadows had lifted. The joy and love and trust inside 
shone out and lit the windows that would never be dark again. 

“With all my heart, forever and always, Stan, I love you!” 
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